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ABSTRACT 

In order to investigate the effects of dialect 
interference on learning to read and the ways teachers accommodate 
residing instruction for first grade black children, observations and 
tape recordings were made of reading instruction in fourteen 
predominantly black classrooms, showing episodes of potential dialect 
conflict and six teaching styles: vocabulary approach, decoding 
approach, standard pronunciation approach, white liberal approach, 
black artful approach, and interrupting approach. A dialect measure 
was administered to 208 J>lack children and reading test scores were 
obtained, while teachers were placed in accommodation or interference 
groups and in teaching'^ style groups. The black artful group had 
significantly higher reading scores than the interrupting and white 
liberal groups, and significantly lower dialect scores than the 
interrupting and vocabulary groups. There was a significant negative 
correlation between dialect and reading scores for all groups. Black 
artful teachers were high on task orientation and mutuality of 
communication and interrupting teachers were low on both dimensions. 
(Author/JM) 
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Accommodation of Reading Instruction for First 
Grade Children Who Speak Black Dialect 



Abstract 
Ann McCormick Piestrup 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the effects of 
dialect interference on learning to read and the ways teachers accommo- 
date reading instruction for first grade Black children. 

Two investigators observed and tape-recorded reading 
instruction in fourteen predominantly Black classrooms. From tapes 
and notes, episodes of potential dialect conflict were excerpted and 
categorized, and six teaching styles defined; Vocabulary Approach, 
Decoding Approach, Standard Pronunciation Approach, White Liberal 
Approach, Black Artful Approach, and Interrupting Approach. 

A sentence repetition task was administered as a dialect 
measure to 208 Black children and Cooperative Primary Reading Test 
scores obtained from school records. 

The two classroom observers placed teachers in accommoda- 
tion or interference groups and in teaching style groups. Independent 
ratings agreed for all teachers. 

Tests of homogeneity of regression showed no interaction be- 
tween Black dialect and reading scores for teacher groups. An analysis of 

Hi 
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variance showed that both reading and dialuct .SLureb differud fur childron 
in classrooms grouped by teacher style. The Black Artful group had 
significantly higher reading bcoreo tlun the Interrupting and White Liberal 
.groups, and significantly lower dialuct i>coret; than the Interrupting and 
Vocabulary groups. There was a significant negative correlation between 
dialect and reading scores for all groups. 

From classroom observations, 104 episodes were drawn to 
illustrate structural and functional conflict as well as different teacher 
styles. 

Teachers in the Black Artful group used rhythmic play in 
instruction and encouraged children to participate by listening to their 
responses. They attended to vocabulary differenees of Black children and 
seemed to prevent structural conflict by teaching children to listen for 
standard English sound distinctions. Children taught with this approach 
participated enthusiastically with the teacher in learning to read. 

In contrast, teachers in the Interrupting group asked children 
to repeat words pronounced in dialect many times and interpreted dialect 
pronunciations as reading errors. Ttachers in this group presented stand- 
ard English sounds for discrimination without insuring accuracy of responses. 
Some children from this group tediously worked alone at decoding without 
reading as if they understood, others seemed to guuss at almost as many 
words as they were able to read. Some children withdrew from participa- 
tion in reading, speaking softly and as seldom as possible, others engaged 
in ritual insult and other forms of verbal play apart from the teacher. For 

iv 
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chiUlrun taught b> Interrupting teachers, reading scores were lower and 
dialect scroes higher than for the Black Artful group. 

White Liberal teachers occasionally used dialect intonation 
and phonology during instruction and accepted dialect forms in children's 
writing and speech. They gave auditory discrimination training without 
presenting dialect homonymi> out of context. They seemed to emphasize 
friendly communication more than the task jf learning to read, reading 
scores were significantly lower for this group than for the Black Artful 
group. 

The Standard Pronunciation Emphasis teachers insisted on 
formal standard usage, dc Dting considerable time to changing language 
patterns during instruction. Reading and dialect scores were not signifi- 
cantly different from other groups. This approach was more effective 
with children who did not use much dialect than with children who used a 
great deal. 

Vocabulary Approach teachers explained meanings of unfamiliar 
words, especially clarifying distinctions between the meanings of dialect 
homonyms. Children in this group had significantly higher dialect scores 
than the Black Artl\il group. 

Decoding Approach teachers emphasized sound-symbol corres- 
pondence, giving special attention to ending sounds and medial vowels. 
They accepted flat, choppy reading. Children consistently attempted to 
sound out words but seemed to decode without comprehension. 

V 
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Two dimensions wore used to contrast thu six teaching sytles: 
(I) task orientation, invoking children directly in reading and (2) mutu- 
ality of communication with teacherb and children bharing purpose and 
meaning in communication. 

The Black Artful teachers were high on both of these dimen- 
sions and the Interrupting teachers low on both. 
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Chapter I 



JRoading Failure and Dialect: Tlieir 
Relation to Instruction 



Concern over reading failure in ghetto schools . 



has recently drawn attention to variations in the 
language patterns of Black school children. While there 
is considerable evidence that both reading failure and 
dialect differences occur in ghetto schools, there is 
little more than speculation about whether dialect 
differences make learning to read more difficult for 
Dlack children and about how teachers could ease pos- 
sible difficulties. This study explores the relation- 
ship of Black dialect and initial reading for children 
taught with different approaches. Observers visited 
first grade classrooms in predominantly Black schools 
to investigate what kinds of dialect interference occurs 
and the ways teachers accommodate instruction to prevent 
or quickly resolve Black children's reading problems. 
Teaching styles for dealing with dialect differences 
are compared, descriptively by using episodes of class- 
room instruction and quantitatively by analyzing reading 
and dialect scores for children in each group. 

In this chapter, what is meant by dialect inter- 
forenco and teacher accommodation will be described, 
tn addition, the study will be related to throe approaches 
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to investigating Black language and reading. The 
earliest approacn treated disadvantaged cnildren's 
language as deficient and associated it with cognitive 
disability. Even though there is no evidence to sup- 
port this position, it is important because it is held 
by many psychologists and continues to be the basis of 
a number of intervention programs. 

Later research focused on the language differ- 
ences of Black children, treating dialect as an 
adequate, oven though different system from the standard 
English of the school. Comparative analyses of Black 
dialect and standard English form the basis for "diXfor- 
onco" theorists' rocoimnenda tions concerning changes in 
the materials and procedures of reading instruction, 
including procedures to use in eliminating dialect. 

This study draws on descriptive analyses of 
dialect to describe situations in which structural con- 
flict might arise. It also considers classroom inter- 
action from a third, sociolingui s tic perspective to 
anticipate the variability of children's speech in 
different social contexts and tho functional conflicts 
which might arise between teachers and children from 
different cultures. 
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Doscription of Accommodation and In torf oronce 

Structural Conflict 

There are systematic ways that many Black chil- 
dren's speech differs from the standard English of tlje 
school. Goodman ( 1969) hypothesized that "the more 
divergence there is between the dialect of the learner 
and the dialect of learning, the: more difficult will be 
the task of learning to read." The divergence results 
in problems concerning the content of instruction as 
well as tho attitudes and feelings of teachers and 
children. Labov (1969) defines structural conflict as 
"interference with learning ability stemming from a 
mismatch of linguistic structures." Structural conflict 
is evident in the following dialogue, in which a teacher 
read from a workbook: 

T ». . . how would you harm t her colt?' 
C ^ Tear it . 
T Huh? 

Tear it. 

T Th--th--Oli! Do you, do you know what a 
colt is, now? 

Oh, kill it, kill it! 

T No, what's a colt? 

Some thin' you wear. (Episode t8) 

The child interpreted the word "colt" as ^ 
"somothin* you wear," or "coat." One feature of Black 
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dialect is dolotion of tho "1" sound, making "coat" 
and "colt" homonyms. There is a linguistic mismatch or 
intorforonco between the child's system and that of the 
school. The conflict Is not an insurmountable barrier, 
but a brief misunderstanding. The toactior*s handling 
of tho situation, then, is extremely important. The 
teacher could ignore the initial response (you harm a 
colt by tearing it) and call on another child for a 
correct answer, which would probably not resolve the 
structural interference for the first child. Or she 
could accommodate her instruction for the dialect-speaking 
child • " -v-^ 

Teacher Accommoda tion 

In the continuation or the episode, the teacher 

accommodated her instruction by explicitly dealing with 

the dialect conflict: 

T There's an '1* in it. "Coat" is c-o-a-ah — 
don't laugh, that's all right. "Colt" is 
very hard for city children, because they 
haven't been out on the farm, and they 
don't know about it. It's a baby, a baby 
colt . 

C^ A baby colt. 

Cj Oh yeah! 

T Kemomber the story? an* it's a c-o-l-t. 
"Coat" is c-o-a-t, and it's no '1' in it, 
bu t lis ten to-«-Keisha — col^t , col^t , col^t . 
Now, do you know wha t a colt is? 

C^^ Yeah , I know. 

T What is it? 
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^2 



A baby horso. 



Yos, uh-huh, how could you harm a baby 
horso? 



C 



You shoot it. 



T 



Uoh, you c' — that wou.Ul certainly harm it* 
But harm doosn* t always* mean being killed. 



C 



You try to get on it an 



ride it# 



T 



Well, if it weren't ready, yes* If it 
wore too young to ride. 



C 



It'll fall. 



The teaclier clarified the structural conflict 



by spoiling, pronouncing and eliciting a definition 
of '•coLt" to distinguish it from "coat.'^ But perhaps 
more crucial than clarification of the structural con- 
flict is the teacher's effort at keeping the children 
involved in learning. She discouraged ridicule, saying, 
". . • don't laugh, that's all right." Sho specifically 
involved Koisha (Cl), calling her by name to attend to 
the sound of colt. She then returned promptly to the 
lesson and continued to involve Keisha in the discus- 
sion. This aspect of accommodation prevented functional 
conflict from occurring. 
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Func tiongtX Connie t 

Labov (1969) defines functional conflict of 
standard and nonstandard En^jlish as "interference witn 
tno desire to learn standard En^jlish stonimins from a 
mlsmatcli in the functions which standard Englisn servo 
in a (jivon culture." The following excorpt from an oral 
reading los*^on is an example of functional conflict in 
which involvement in learning to road was lacking: 

T »orf' 

'Off to the-- 
T OK. It says 'wood. ' 
C ^ --wood. * 

T Wo would say woods — this book was written 
in England . 

C 

Cj Now, I'm through. I ain't gonna read this 
page again . 

T OK. Well, we're gonna turn the page and 
we're Jus1; gonna read the next page. 

C ^ Uh uh ! Darren ' s posed to be first . 

T Well, I'm waiting for Darren to come back. 
Come on, Darren. 

Cg Ho ' s a awww. 

T Come on. If you can't find your glasses 
we * 11 do wi thou t them thi s time . 

C^ Come on, a^^r^v^v•. 

C^ I can ' t find 'em. 

T Well then, come back and sj t down. 

Vou can. He Just playin' aroun' ^ 

*" (no t c lear) . 
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1 



He crack his knucklos, in the buckles. 




Uh-uh. 



T 



OK, Zip and Wondy ran to the woods, and 
here's the — 



C 



I got a tow truck. My mama bought mo one. 



father. 



C 



An' I got me a car to hook it on. It got 
a hook — 



(Episode h) 



The children are not involved in the lesson. 



Tlte content is remote and tho teacher is not communi- 
cating well with the children. She Ignores most of 
what they say and continues as if the children were 
recused on the Lesson, Besides a usual sort of resis- 
tance, "Darren • sposed to be first," the children start 
a special form, verbal play, as in 



This Is not Just said; it is almost sung, with lilting 
intonation; the lesson is ignored. Later the teacher 
is excluded explici tly as the children define group 
membership in their verbal play, Tho teacher has set 
aside the reading book and is writing what the children 
say, as in an experience story. 



"He crack his knuckles 
In the buckles" 



and 



II 



I got me a tow truck 
My mama bought me one 
An* I got me a car to hook it on 
It got a hook , , , " 
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I {jot mo a tow truck. (Ci^glos.) 
C, Tow truck, tow truck 

T (Writes on lar^o paper) 'I got mo a — 

Tow, tlio ono you put your toos in? 
C J No ! 

T Tow. It doos sound like — 

A car, a truck dat pull a car. That's 
craz * , stup* ! 

T *I got rne a tow truck;' what olso? 

C J I ' pull a car. 

(Gigglos.) 
T It pull^s a car? 

Yoati. 

T *I got,' can you road it yoursolf? 
C No. 

(Episode 62) 
Tlio ctiildron chant, "tow truck, tow truck," 
tlion play witti tho word "tow." Ttio mischievous intona- 
tion of "Is ttiat tho kind yov put your toes in?" marks 
it as further verbal play. When tho toaclior notes tlio 
similarity in sound, "Tow, it doos sound like--," slie 
is cut off and ttio cliildren continue apart from lier. 
Tho function of thoir speecli is maintaining peer status, 
not learning to read . 

The toaclior also standardises what tlie children 
say, "It pulls^ a car?", as she writes it for them. In 
selecting acceptable material to write she lose^ tho 

Er|c " 21 
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riavox* of wiiat tlio children »iro doinc. Siio also defines 
lior ^oparatenusfa from t:he cliiJdren. In tiie end, CI 
refuses to l ead even hi4> own words . There has been a 
functional conflict. 

Maintaining involvement in learninc is part of 
good toaciiing in general, but there are ways teaching 
can taxi that are specifically related to dialoct--to 
both structural and functional conflict between the 
language of the child and that of the scixool. The first 
objective of this study, then, is to describe actual 
occurrences of dialect interference and teacher 
acconuiioda tion . 

The second obj ec tive is to de temiine the impac t 
of teacher accoimnoda tion on dialect and reading scores. 

Teaching Styles 

While teachers may bo divided into two groups, 
those who handle dialect differences effectively and 
those wiio do not, distinguishing styles of dealing with 
dialect could provide more information about what 
accounts for difloroncos in reading and dialect scores. 

Every teacher has an approach to instruction 
that is consistent with her personal stylo of inter- 
action. There aro, however, emphases that several 
teachers may ixavo xn common in their way of dealing with 
dialect differences. Some teachers, explicitly aware of 
dialect, might spend a considerable amount of time 
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diirinc roadiiig ins true tj.on attoinptin{j to cJiaii{jo tJio way 
Hlack childx-on pr on ounce words. AnotJior {jroup of 
toactiors, also «iw«xro of Oj.aXoct, migJit capitalize on the 
vox'bal art of tiic ciiiLilron iind oncoura{;o iiltin^j chants 
related to the Lesson, or listen appreciatively as 
children enga^je in ritual insult on a story cJiaracter. 

The s tyles teachers use with dialec t-spealcing 
children could be described by jql cons' toi la tion of 
boiiaviors unique to tlie teacliers in a group. Wliether 
toactiing styles can be fornuilated and described from 
observational data is anotJior question in tJiis study. 
Tho impact of the toacJiin^; styles on c!iildron*s dialect 
and reading scores is a final research question. 

Tlie Poverty Cycle and Lanf?uaf;o Theory 
Black children's language !ias attracted atten- 
for reasons ottier than those specifically related to 
reading proficiency. Williams (l97 0 relates t!ie 
efforts of cogni ti ve dof ici t and Unguis tic difference 
theorists to the War on Poverty of tho I960*s. Educa- 
tional interventions wore considered an important moans 
of breaking the poverty cycle. 

Deficit Posi tion 

Some tJieorists, arguing from the failure oT 
Dlack children in sctiool and ignoring the evidence of 
univorsaJs of language acquisition, regard tho spoocli 
of young 13 lack children as inJiorontly inferior as a 
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moans of communication and as a voliicle of t!iou(;ht. 
Boroltor and Englomann ( 1966) stato that tho languago 
of ghotto cnildron ontoring tncir preschool "is not 
nioroly an undordovolopod version of standard English, 
but is basically h non-logical mode of oxprossivo 
bohavior." Thoir programs treat children entering 
preschool as if they had no language at all. Black 
children's language is described as "a series of 
emotional cries • " The children are said to communica to 
with gestures, single words and "a series of badly 
connected words and phrases." They are, in other words, 
without a command of a graiiunatical system. 

Bersntoins* work in England formed a theoretical 
framework for "cultural deficit" theorists, although he 
has objectod to some of tho interpretations of his own 
work. Dornstoin ( 1970) describes two codes of speech, 
the restricted code, with highly particularistic orders 
of moaning, and the elaborated code, with universalis tic 
meanings which are not so context bound. A code of 
spooch refers to the transmissions of deep moanin^j struc- 
ture from which linguistic chaicos are made. 

Boi'nstoin interprets his research to say that 
social classes differ in tho contexts which evoko 
certain linguistic realizations and that middle class 
mothers place gi-oator emphasis on the use of language 
in tho socializing of chLldron than working class 
mottierii. So there is a rosti'iction on tho contexts and 
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conditions which will orient fclio working class criilcl to 
Lho linguistic choice of being explicit* Bernstein 
makes the point that there is no implicit connection 
between dialect use »incl a re:^ trie ted code of speech^ 
however. 

Drawing on the work of Bernstein, several 
researchers in this country have Looked for evidence 
that lower class cliildron arc Uefuciont in their ability 
to produce syntactically eljiboratod speecti* Hess and 
Shii)man (l905)» posed the hypothesis that behavior 
leading to poverty is socialized in early childhood, 
and that tho central factor tif fee ting cultural depriva- 
tion is lack of cognitive moaning in the mo ttior-child 
communication system. They found differences associated 
with socioeconomic status in the explici tness with which 
mothers communicated information needed by their child 
for tasks • The mo t hers , who relied on public welfare 
assistance wore, however, tested in an unfamiliar 
university sotting. Tho "imperative" interaction stylo 
noted by the rosoarchers may have largely boon a reflec- 
tion of tho social setting rather than of tho style 
thoso mothers uso in a more natural sotting. 

Many tos ts of "disadvantaged" chi Idron' s speech 
loads to underestimation of their ability. The Hoss 
and Shipman study illustrates one way measures takon in 
highly constrained soci»il settings can bo equated with 
limits of ability* 
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Cuzdoti (1967) dititlncuistiob two lovois of 
lin(^nas5tic porfori»'anco . Vh» t a person can do Is con- 
.str«iJ.iiod b> aiich p»>chu logical i actois* as attontion and 
moiiiory. Vluit »i person doo^ do Is constrained by such 
bOcioLO{;icai factors as sotting, topic and participants. 
The interpersonal constraints (of the social setting) 
on speed! can bo confused u-itli tlie intrapersonal 
constraints (of ubiLxty) on speech. Labov (1970) 
emphasises that if >ou want to know what a child can do, 
> ou must on tor xnto the right social relationship with 
him. 

Touting itself, then, is subject to botli 
structural and functional couilxct for dialect speakers. 
Ainmon (l97l) dj.i>cu»t>o» one ro£>ult of fiuictional conflict 
during testing. Children, reticent to speak with a 
strange adult, may froquentl> answer, "I don't know." 
When coded, this answer may be Judged as organized at a 
very simple level. It tias no modifiers, conjunctive 
clauses or other features ttiat may improve a syntactic 
elaboration score. 

Labov (1070) uses an cxamplo from a sentence 
repot ition task to illustrate liow a dialect speaker may 
be said to lack elements of a cotiorent linguistic 
systom. Asked to repeat the sentence: "I asked Alvin 
if he knew liow to pla> basketball," a dialect speaker 
said, "I axed Alvin, did he know liow to play basket- 
ball." Tho spo<ikor cloarlj understood the underlying 
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logic of ti\Q scntoHCo. Sinco ho did not repeat ti\o 
conditional "If" ho could bo misjudged aa lacking the 
Logic or "If — tiien" stateinonts, tiiat Is, lacking 
cognitive as well as linguistic coinpouonce. 

In tiie "Clown and Rocket" tecimique employed by 
bcutscii (1967), "researcii was not focused on plionemic 
patterns or dialect." It was concluded, from a standard 
English spoaking transcriber's record oi tape recorded 
speech, that t!ie lower class children's speecii "was 
organized au a much simpler level," in variety of verbs, 
complexity of verb stems and complexity of organization. 
But Ignoring differences in the ways dialuct speakers 
use verbs, verb t>tems, etc., is precisely wiiat made 
such a faulty conclusion possible. Results obtained 
from a measure whicli does not take into consideration 
the stylistic differences of Black cliildren, or does not 
assure tliat tlio content and context of its administra- 
tion is appropriate, cannot bo accepted as evidence of 
linguistic deficit. 

Researchers w!io empheisizo tlio universality of 
langiiago compotenco question t!ie validity of oven 
hypothesizing sucii a tiling as linguistic deficit. 
Nearly all cliildren learn to speak by ago tiiree. Witliin 
a very sliort time, tiiey command tiio rules of language 
and are able to produce and understand 01 iginal combina- 
tions of words. According to Premack an<J Sc!iw<irtz (l969)» 
no difforoncos have boon found between rotardod and 
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normal children's grammar oxcopt in cases of oxtremo 
retardation, i.e., IQ below 50 • Similarities across 
cultural groups xn devolopmen t of crdnmia tical produc- 
tion havro boon described b> Slobin ( 1970) and by Gumporz 
and Hernandez {\9(>9)* Tliere is no sucli thine as a 
primitive language; Black dialect is no exception. 

Dl fferencQ Posi t Ion 

Comprelionsive studies of Black dialect conducted 
by Labov ot al. (1968), Wolfram (1969) and Fasold (l970) 
found sLmj.lciritj.9s in Black speech in several geograpli- 
icaliy diverse urban areas. Black Englisli has much in 
common with standard, formal Bnglisii but in some 
linguistic contexts', calls for sytomatic variations in 
plionology, morphology and syntax. * (See Appendix a) 



patterns and vocabulary. Goodman (19^9) describes how 
Inflection can express totiso, plurals, and otlier forms. 
McDavid (1969) discusses Black s tress intona tion, 
transitions uiid terminals as well as Black paralanguage 
and kinosics. Use of these, like other dialect forms, 
is associated witti cultural differences. In general, 



The distinction between phonological and granunatical 
features Is not clear. Labov ( 1969) describes how 
plionological reduction rules can have granunatical 
correlates. Tor example, botli "passes" and "past" 
may bo pronounced "pass." A standard English speaking 
toactior hears a change in tense in tlie passed-pass 
reduction, and considers it as a granunatical error, 
while she overlooks the past-pass reduction, for 
Instance, in oral reading. 



Dialect is also marked by special intonation 
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more ox tensive dialocL u&e is associated wibli lower 
soc Loocoiiomic status. 

There liave boon a {jroat man> rocoiiunonda tious 
about liow toacliers stiouXd modlly i.ns ttuc tioii to deal 
with dialect Interference. Some of tlio roc onunoiida t ions 
are rounded more on assumptions about tlie social 
consequences of dialect tiso than on evidence on ways to 
improve reading. 

Teach s tandard Enf^llsh . According, to Kernan 
(»970» some Black informants consider dialect a stigma, 
roforring to it as c ountry-flat-bad English, as opposed 
to good, proper KnglXsh. Dlack parents have expressed 
conQern that dialect is a block to the upward mobility 
of their children. They expect tiie schools to toach 
standard English. Bartloy and Politzer ( 1972) have 
developed materials to train teachers in tlie use of pattern 
practice and drill with dialect-speaking children. They 
apply Englisli as a Second Language (ESL) techniques to 
dialect in an attempt to broaden Black children's 
options, so tho> can use standard Englisti in some situa- 
tions, such as Job interviews. They do not advocate using 
those techniques as a basis for ini tial roacfing, however. 
Rystrom, Farris and Smitti ( 1968) liave also written ESL 
matorJals lor dialect specikei's. Those tiave not proven 
effective either for clianging speectt or for improving 
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reading , 

Kochman ( 1969)' and Slodd {\9^9) object to 
attempts to teach standard English because dialect is 
an expression of culturaJ identity; eliminating it in 
school is "arrogant ethnocent rism" or "white racism." 
This broad issue of the social impact of dialect use 
is beyond the scope of this study, which is focused 
only on the effects of dialect use on learning initial 
reading. 

Teach reading in dialect . Some "difference" 
theorists have rocommendod teaching initial reading 
from books written in dialect. Baratz (19^9) has 
written reading materials in dialect but the materials 
have been criticized because some dialect forms are 
inserted in unlikely linguistic contexts. The materials 
also solidify forms which are inherently variable. 
There is no evidence yet that those materials improve 
reading proficiency either. 

Attempts at both changing the language of the 
child and that of the books have been global rather 
than dicignostic. They imply that Dlack dialect is like 
a separate language from English, and that language can 
bo accurately represented in print. But dialect in 
print is likely to be oversimplified or stereotyped as 
it loses its range of variability, perhaps to an oven 
greater extent than standard English. 
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Accommoda to instruction . Other roconwnondat; ions 
aro addressed at specific difriciilties Dlack children 
mignt have in learning; reading from standard English 
teachers and materials. 

When teachers and children use language systems 
tha t differ only slightly , they can assume they are 
understanding each other when they aro not. For 
example^ in a first grade classroom, a teacher presented 
words on cards , varying only the initial consonants . 

T (Holds up a card with 'wow' written on it.) 

CLASS WOW! 

T Whoa would you say 'wow?' • 

When you got some wil ' , wil » clothes. 

T Well, you might say 'wow' if you had on 
bright clothes. What about this one? 

In this section of the episode, "wow" and "wild" were 
confused. The child would probably continue to read 
"wow" as "wild," and the teacher did not seem to recognize 
the difficulty, 

T (Holds up a card with 'cow' written on it,) 

CLASS COW! 

T How about a sentence? 

Cj When it bo co ' you froey.e to death, 

T What does it oat? 

C^ Flowers, 

T It does? 
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Grass . 


T 


It doos? 




Woeds« 


T 


Thon what is it? 


CLASS 


An an-i-mal! 

« 


T 


Right! 



In this section, tho toacher and somo class members 
recognized tho confusion between "cow" and "cold," but 
tho distinction was not made explicit for the child (Cl) 
who was" confused in tho beginning. She may or may not 
' have known how to road "cow" at tho end of this 
section of the losson. 

Later in the lesson a distinction in moaning 
was explained . 

T (Holds up a card with »drako» written on 
it.) 

A drake is like curtains. 

T No that»s »drapo»; a drake is a father 
duck. 

Those examples illustrate how dialect-speaking 
children might become confused about the onds of words, 
and stop trying to sound out words. 

In another episode, the teacher at first mis- 
understood a Child because of his pronunciation of "r." 
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T Who can give mo a word that boglns with 
»h»? 

Happy, 

T Happy, good. (Writes it on tlie board.) 
House. 

T House! That's a good one, too. (Writes 
it down under 'liappy*.) 

(W)hor. • 

T (Looking deliberately cool, pauses briefly.) 
Like you go to a hor' movie. 

T Oh! Horror! Yes. (Writes it.) 

In this episode, the teacher initially misunder- 
stood what tlio ctiild meant but probably figured it out 
before the ctiild realized the teactior was liearing 
"whore" in place of "horror." These episodes show how 
confusion can arise when dialect forms are presented in 
isolation. Recommendations for dealing with this and a 
number of other dialect-related problems are Ixsted in 
Chapter II. 

Sociocul tural Position 

Evon within one social stratum, dialect features 
are not used uniformly; rules for their application are 
subtle and complex. Hymos ( 1967) describes some of the 
factors that influence speech variation. Ciiildron, 
like adults, have a repertoire of styles to use in 
different social contexts. TUey use dialect to define 
group membership or exclusion and to express the tone 
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or spirit of an occasion. Black dialect is cHarac torissod 
by unique art forms sucti as sounding;, marking, rapping 
and running it clown. Language is used playfully in 
ritual Insult as a moans or gaining and maintaining 
status in groups. Kochman (^969) describes some of 
those artful forms of dialect and their functions. 

Sociolinguis ts distinguish communicative 
competence, or ability to select forms which appropri- 
ately reflect the social norms governing behavior in 
specific oiicountors from linguistic competence , the 
abiilt) to produce graiiunatically correct utterances. 
Special in tonal ions , in-group terminologies and abbre- 
viated forms help define who belongs to a group and who ' 
does not, which in a classroom may mean that the teacher 
and children define their separateness X>y using or ig- 
noring dialect forms. 

Gumperz ( 1970) describes how subtle shifts in 
style distinguishes cormnunication with group members 
from that with outsiders. Ho also illustrates how a 
teacher changes styles with the slow and fast reading 
groups in her classroom, speaking slowly and 
deliberately with one group and with animation with the 
other. 

Studying the functions language serves in the 
classroom loads to recognition of how subtle cliangos in 
speech can communicate to a child that he is considered 
to bo "lacking in potential. " Rist ( 1970) describes how 
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doeroo and typo of verbalization, social information 
available to kinder(jarten teachers, alon{j witli t!ie 
children's dress, mannerisms, physical appearance, and 
performance on some tasks entered into a labeling 
system in an all Black school. Tlio labels (o.e«> "slow 
loarnor") wore finalized after a few days of school and 
per sis ted over the throe years of Ris t * s observations . 
Teachers arran^jod seating in accordance with children's 
"potontial" and systematically ignored lower status 
children, not giving thom a chance to verbalise wliat 
they know. Clearly, labolod children would have more 
difficulty locirning to road than those favored with the 
toac!ior*s attention. This labeling process is a dimen- 
sion underlying teactiers* ways of dealing with dialect 
differences. Unfavorable attitudes or labels may bo 
implicit in teachers' failure to accoiimiodate instruction 
for dialect speakers. If they believe children lack 
potontial, they may not seek ways of helping thom when 
there is linguistic conflict. 

Many teactiors of Black children as yet have no 
systemtitlc knowledge of Black English and some may bo 
reluctant to recognize that it has rules. Their negative 
attitudes toward "bad granunar" may bo applied to young 
speakers of dialect. It seems even more unlikely tliat 
teachers unaware of Black culture and language would 
recognize the forms Black cliildren use in defining 
group membership, wliicli could include t!ie teacher in 
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somo situations. In fact, if tho functioii& ian(;ua(jo 
aorvQS for toachors and children arc at odds, it is 
difficult to soo liow a toachor can offoctivoly ^^lido 
tlio cIiiLdron's Xoariiiufj to road. 

A Word About tho Rosoarcii Mo thod 
Tliis study is exploratory. At tliis stage of the 
investiija tioii ol dialect, readin^j and instruction, 
much of tho tlieory and practice is based on inisinfonna- 
tlon, or well-intentioned speculation. This study 

employs broad h>pothosos and an open inves ticative 
method becaiiyo there is such a lack of empirical evidence 
on dialect and road tuf; in actual classrooms. While an 
Invos ti{;a tor always bringjs subjective factors to bear 
in conductin^j research, this is especially the case in 
tho approac»i used In this stud\ . It would liave been 
possible to abstract some aspects of instruction to 
incorporate them into a s>stem, such as a prograimned 
soquenco, and to study tho effects of controlled va'ria- 
tion. But the results would reveal very little, if 
anythinfj, about roaJ classroom conflict. 

Polanyi { 1969) discusses how even in the 
physical sciences tacit undorstandin^; on tho part of 
tho human observer is critical, for example, wlien used 
by a bioloclist in reco^jnizin^; subtle features in a 
strain of hedcehogs, or by a chemist using his sense of 
smolL. Similarly in this study, excerpts from 
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instruct Lon are Cti togori/^oO In a uav wtilcli would be 
dirricull to dosicrlbc expLicLtJ>, Ttio opisodo« *iro not 
"object ivo" units oi' proclslon inoa^uroinon ts • 

Limits on t.Uo objoctivo doacrlption of hutuan 
interaction soom parallel to the liinit;^ on atomic 
do3crLption, According; to Moli>oubor{; * i Uncertainty 
Principle, limiti'ifj tlie position of an atom until its 
exact location is detormijned prot;rei>s LvoI> inoreaaes 
tlie iHicertaint> about tne momentum (maaa x velocity) of 
tlio atom until it reaches infinity, Achiovinc zero 
uncertainty for one quantity neceasariiy Leads to loss 
of all information about the ottier. In tiuinnn inter- 
action limiting ttie context of interaction leads to 
loss of information about the meaning and impact of 
coitmuniica t lon • Presenting raw communication would 
likewise be meaningless. However^, selecting episodes 
of dialect interference and teactior accoiiuiiodation and 
grouping them by teaching styles leaves open the 
possibility of itlentxfying tiow BJ ack children *iro helped 
or hindered in learning to read. Quantitative dat;i 
(reading anti dialect scores) can ttion bo used to tost 
ttie eXToc tivenoss of different strategies for dealing 
with dialect differences. 
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Snriunary 



IVo kinds of intorforonco with Xoarnin^ wore 



discu^socl in tiiia chapter! btrnctural intorforonco in 
which tiiofo is a mismatch of linfjiiistic structuros 
loading to mlaundors tandln^j or confusion, and functional 
in to 1- for one o in whicii childron * s dosiro to loarn is 
inlorrnptod bocauso of a misiuatcii of tho functions 
languago sorvos in difforont social contoxts. Tills 
invos tigation usos an obsorvational approach to 
dotormino what ki.nds of intorforonco occur and tJio ways 
in which toactiors acconunodato instruction for dialoct- 
spoakin^j ctiildron. 

Tho chaptor also briofly discussod tho doficit 
position, ttiat disadvahtaeot* children's spooch is 
structurally inferior; the "difference" position, that 
dialect is separate but equal to standard English, and 
fclio sociolinguis tic position, that emphasizes the 
functions language servos in different social contoxts. 
The study draus on descriptive analyses of "difference" 
theorists to anticipate structural conflict and on tho 
2>oc io Linguistic cmptiasis to anticipate functional 
conf Lie t . 
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Chapter II 
Mo t hod 

In tliis ciiaptor tho rosoarch liypotliosos , sub- 
jects, observation and toachor (;roupin(; procedures, and 
the reading; and dialect ineasuros will bo described* 

Research Hypotheses 
Tho purpose of this invostlgation was to study 
roadiii/; iu^ti action for first grade children who speak 
Dlack dialect, spoclfically: 

I. Wtiottior the kinds of dialect intorforenco 
proposed in ttio li toraturo occur during 
reading instruction, 
2 • Whether teachers acconmioda to ins true tion 

for dialect speakers in predominantly Ulack 
schools, 

3. Whether distinct teaching styles or 

approaches to handling dialect differences 
can be identified , 

'I. Whether the rola tlonstiip between dialect 

and reading scores differs for children in 
accommodation anct intorferonco groups, 

5. Whether acconunodation of instruction is 
associated with difforoncos in dialect and 
reading score means, 

6. Whether tho relationship between dialect 

26 
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and reading scores differs for children 
taught with different teaching; styles and 
7. Whether teaching stylos are associated with 
differences in diaXect and reading score 
means • 

The first three questions were approached through obser- 
vation and description of what occurred in classrooms. 
The other four questions were approached quantitatively 
by comparing regression lines of reading and dialect 
scores for various groups, and by using analysis of 
variance . 

Sub jec ts 

First graders in predominantly Black class- 
rooms were selected for the study. The investigator 
randomly selected 13 children from each classroom for 
inclusion in the quantitative analysis. Non-Black chil- 
dren, or those with serious speech problems, were 
identified by the teacher or by the investigator and 
replaced. There were no controls for se.\, ability, or 
other variables, vv hie h might Influence reading, as those 
wore assumed to bo randomly distributed. 

The study focused on first graders for several 
reasons: first, to minimize the effects of children's 
oxpei'ionco with difforont reading teachers; second, to 
focus; on Initial reading skills before sound-symbol 
corrospondence tias boon full) established. The presence 
of conflicting i»ouniI s> stems would seem to have more 
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impact at this initial sta^jo. Finally, reading i>uccoss 
in first grade is oxtroinely important Tor a child's 
conClnuod success In school. 

The use of first graders introduced a problem, 
however. Some dialect forms correspond to developmental 
variations in si.x year old children's speech. These 
forms wore taken into consideration in formulating the 
dlalec t test . 

Desides the choice to use first graders, it 
seemed necesscir> to choose between conducting the study 
in integrated or predominantly Black schools, as quite 
different factors could influence results. In integrated 
schools, children would h.ive more e-xposure to different 
linguistic styles; dialect might be the dominant form 
for some functions and standard English for others, for 
children of all races. Predominantly Ulack schools where 
a sufficient number of dialect-speaking children would be 
concentrated in each classroom seemed a more likely con- 
text in which to observe dialect interference. 

This s tudy was conduc ted in four schools in 
Oakland) California. Three of the schools served 
adjacent geographical areas in lew to lower-middle 
socioeconomic status neighbortioods . ' The fourth school 
was in a r odevolopment area notirer the central city. 



Socioeconomic indicators for the four schools are 
listed in Chapter XV. 
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All tlio 4>c!iooLi> liad special pro^jram^ to improve reaclin^j. 
Thoro were classrooms served by tiie Follow Tlirougli 
Program and Heading Specialists. Tl»ere were teacliing 
niachiiios aiul listening centers for reading. Several 
classrooms were using tlio Open Court Reading Series as 
part or a performance contract. Tliero were no class- 
rooms wliero reading was not a major emphasis. 



procedures of tiie study to the school principals, wlio 
then a.skod tho first grade teachers if thoy would agree 
to have a visitor during reading and to release cliildren 
briefly for testing* Toactiers were told tiiat the study 
was an investigation of Black children's dialect and 
reading. Those wiio agreed to participate included ton 
Caucasian, one Oriental and tliree Black teachers. No 
controls for overall teacher effectiveness wore employed 
because one aim of the study was to determine what con- 
tributed to of f ec t Lveness witii Black dialect-speaking 
children. All teaciiers who agreed to participate were 
included, witii tiie exception of one first year teacher 
who was tiaviiig considerable difficulty with her class. 
Several cliildren remained at the back of the room, 
rolling up in a largo rug. Many of the cliildren passed 
the time wltii tiiolr heads down, coloring or eating the 
candy used as a reward for coopera tion , A few were 
engaged in yelling, throwing chairs, and occasionally 
running out of the room. Children's scores from tliis 



The Lhves tiga tor described the purpose and 
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room could not profitably bo comparoci witii tiu)&o oi' 
cnildroii Ln tiio othoi' W'l classrooms* 

C lass room Obsorvat ion 
A roviow of iGClmXquos omployod in analysis of 
classroom in fcorac tion& , suph as IMobO Ixstod an Mirrors 
for Uoliavior ( 1967-70), indicated that most motiiods 
focus on catcfjorlzint; content and participants in dis- 
jointed segments of speech, taken at timed intervals. 
In tills study, a loss structured approacli to observing 
teaching was used. The unit of interaction was loosely 
definod a.s an episode, a coherent, natural unit of 
speech. »Whore an opisodo begins and ends is somewhat 
arbitrary; the cateeorlos Into which episodes are 
placed define their length. For example, a child may 
doleto final -ed in oral x'eading, be "corrected," 
repeat the form and go on reading, tlien misread another 
word because it is aot part of his vocabulary. Tills 
could be considered one broadlx defined episode — "oral 
reading mistakes associated with Unguis tic -cultural 
differences," or two bOpaiato epxsodos, one dealing with 
pronuncici tion , tlio otiior with vocabulary. 

Lewis (1970) rocorcied and transcribed classroom 
intoraclions and divided them into episodes. From the 
episodes slio contrasted two tocicher &tyJes, one based 
on a lilerarcliical pupi I- teacher rela tionshxp , the other 
on a poor-or ion toil grotip ontorprJise. She described how 
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cniidron codo-swLtcli in difforunL ways in ttic two 
sottingto. SimlLai'iy in this study, toaclior styles 
wore described in terin» of opi»odos. 

Dovolopmen t o f Kpisodo Cato^;ories 

Do Tore ciassrooni obsorva lions began , the 
invostigator Ixsted proposed ways of accommodating 
instruction for dialect speakers and pos,siblo sources 
of linguistic conflict. Tlie list included five general 
tiea<lings, throe to describe speech registers (spon- 
t<inoou^ :?peocn, xnt? true t ional speecii and oral reading) 
and two to describe content (of reading instruction and 
reading materiaXa). Suggeijtions for accommodation and 
interference behaviors were drawn from literature on 
dialect and reading. 

Spon taneous speech . Goodman (19^9) recommends 
tlmt teachers, in Langs ten Hughes* terms, "dig, and be 
dug in return," that they appreciate dialect, listen 
carefully and objectively and find beauty and form 
there. He states that cliildron arc proficient in 
detecting slight, subtle differences in speech sounds 
tlial are significant to their dialect, u'tiile they 
ignore cues tha t are no t relevant in tlieir sys tem. 
Puns whicii are funny to Black children might be missed 
by the teacher. A first reconunendation, then, is tliat 
teachers enter into verbal play with children, or at 
least express appreciation of artful dialect forms. 
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To ignore or Jiscouraco verbal pl.a> , treatinc It only 
as disruptive, could bo considprod intorf oronco . 

MoLinod (1970) states that toacliors somotimos 
do not understand the Bpoocli of I3Iack cliildron, and 
tno children may interpret tne questJion, "What did you 
say?" as a hostile cliallenge, a reprimand or an indica- 
tion that tlie teacher is not listening or cai'ing. A 
second x*econunenda t ion , then, is tliat teacliers equip' 
themselves to readily understand Black cliildren's jCree 
flowing speech. 

It would seem an advantage, in addition, for 
teachers to luive a productive command of dialect, eitlier 
as part of their regular system or in occasional uses 
of Black intonation or vocabulary. Teachers who have 
a similar cultural and linguistic background as their 
students are likely to anticiptite difficulties the 
children migtit have witti reading materials. Tliose who 
have a different background, but <iccept the cultural 
differences of dialect speakers could demonstrate 
their acceptance by occasionally using dialect with 
cliildron . 

A final recommendation about spontaneous speech 
Is that toacliors accept dialect during free conversa- 
tion. McDa vid ( 1969 ) no tos tha t some teachers send 
dialect-speaking children for speech correction, 
inferring that ttieir dialect marks them as sloppy and 
careless or oven vulgar and crude. Goodman (19^9) 
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succosts that toaciiors distinguish immature lan{jua^o, 
wnicn is in transition toward adult norms, from 
dialect. If a toacHor "corrects" dialect, she is at 
cross-purposes witli the direction of the growth of 
the child. 

Instructional speech . Wiiile they are involved 
in a lesson. Black children and their teachers as well 
are likely to adopt a more formal speech style. Some 
children's instructional speech ma> approximate standard 
EngLish more than their playground speech but still 
include dialect features. According to Goodman (1969), 
children forced to accept a new dialect for learning 
must accept the view tliat tiieir own language is 
inferior; they must reject their own culture and them- 
bolvos. He emphasizes that the focus during instruction 
. - must be on reading rather than on changing language. 
There Is an Important distinction between conipretiension 
and production of speech. Those who insist on formal 
standard usage seem to equate pronunciation with 
understanding, but these do not correspond. 

TroquentLy, responses called for during early 
reading instruction must bo precise. For example, when 
teachers ask for words that end in "tii." Dialect 
answers, transforming "th" to "f , " may be ambiguous, 
particularly if toaciiers are unaware of diaLoct. It is 
helpful if tiie teacher clarifies what tiie child means 
quickly rather than acting as if he were in error or 
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than lotting tho losson bo{j clown on a minor point. To 
accompiish this, Labov (1969) rocomiaonds that toachors 
knoiv tho dlXfeioncos xn tho sots 'of homonyms of standard 
and Diack English, and accopt phonological difforoncos 
as long as thoy havo no granuua tical implications , as in 
-od ondings. 

In c Lassrooms of Black children, tho toachors 
might bo the only model of standard English. If she 
spoaks indistinctly or ovorar ticula tes sounds, tho 
childron lack an adoquato modol. Much of the content 
of instruction, as in phonics, depends on standard 
pronunciations which sorao childron might not become 
familiar with without tho teacher's help. 

A problem underlying several of those already 
described is the possibility that a dialect-speaking 
child will avoid talking. Molined ( 1970) conmionts on 
how Black childron expect adults to correct and disap- 
prove of their speech. This disapproval can be com- 
municated by teachers repeating children's responses, 
anticipatlntj them and Interrupting them. Childron ^ 
who participa to en thus ias tic ally in ins true t ion are 
certainly in a disposition to learn more than children 
who are wi thdrawn and silent . 

Reading ins true tion . Ivanguago difforoncos 
pose problems related to tho content of teaching. * 
Melmod ( 1970) found that dialect-speaking children's 
auditory disc rim Lna tion for minimal pair-dialect 
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liomonyms was loss tHan tHa t of cliildron who distin- 
{^uistiod tlio same words in tnoir spoocli. Molmod 
rocommonds tliat wnon Homonym pa Li s ai o prosontod for 
Identification, tlio> should bo omboddod in unambi^ous 
sentoncos, sucti as, "!Iis (pass, past) mado liim famous." 
Ho also proposes tlia t phonological distinctions not bo 
accon tun t od by toaciiors ins is ting tlia t children articu- 
late ttiem. Cliildren are able to identify a word by its 
meaning when it is presented in context. Labov ( 19^9) 
mentions tiiat Black children may require perception 
training to distinguish standard forms which were 
formerly not relevant to them. 

Because so many words used in school sound 
different to Black ctiildren than they would expect 
from tlio standard spoiling, Fasold (19^9) states tliat 
thoy are liable to lose confidence in the principle of 
sound-symbol correspondence. Labov (l9^9) suggests 
tliat tlioy may stop trying to analyze stiapes of letters 
tliat follow the vowolr^ tiiey may look at the first few 
letters and guess at the wiiole word. Attempts to 
ostciblistj sound-symbol correspondence tlien could bo 
particularly important for dialect speakers. Some- 
times chiJdren become skilled at identifying words by 
watctiing ttio teaciier*s lips, listening to other cliildron 
or observing pictures in tlie book, and fail to loam 
decoding skills. Certain sounds in particular may 
cause problems for Black ciiildren. Labov ( 1969) 
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sucgosts tnat toachors £>ponU moro t iino oxplaining t!io 
Cranuna tical function of certain inflections, sucJi as 
final' -ed, giving tJiein the same kind of attention as 
tJiat given silent "b" in "lamb." 



background wliich !ias supplied tHom with a different 
vocabulary from middle class cJilldren. Goodman (l9^9)» 
Molmod (1970), Fasold (1969), and McDavid (1969) 
comment on vocabuJary differences of Black children. 
ToacJiors who do not recogni/.e those differences may 
confuse cJrLldren even in their instructions or 
explanations. 



aloud, they are likely to use dialect pronunciation. 
Fasold (1969)1 Rystrom and Cowart ( 1972) , Labov (1969) 
and Molmod ( 1970) agree that Black children are often 
"corrected" for "reading errors" that are really only 
variations in pronunciation. As a result, children may 
bocomo confused, angry or withdrawn. Teachers who know 
the features of Black English can distinguish real 
reading errors from dialect pronunciations. If 
teachers inconsistently correct oral reading, children 
might lose the principle tJiat reading corresponds to 
speech. Goodman (19^9) would remind toacJiors that 
spelling does not determine pronunciation — there is a 
range of variability in phonological realization of 
written symbols, and this should bo oxtondod to inclutle 



Many dialec t-spoaking children luive a cultural 



Oral roadinfj. 



WJion some Black cJiildren road 
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dialect speaker^. 

When arc read in isolation, tnis may bo 

moro of a piobloia. Vuvvcl variational antl softoninc the 
onds or \vor<lr> m dialect make it dinicu.lt to assure 
that cUiJOron aro coiroctly idontiiyinc isoiated words, 
as in a word lU^. "So" and "sore," "suro" and "shore," 
and many others ma> bu pronounced alike. But teachers 
can suppl> a contoxt to assure that children are 
roadintt correctly. 

II lh<'i'o ii> a hoavy emphasis on sounding out 
wonls, porhapt* to compensate for sound -symbol difficul- 
ties, ch:ildron mit'Mi stop reading; for moaning. While 
this problem could appl> to all children, the vocabulary 
differences of some IJlack children intensifies the 
problem for tliem. Goodman ( 1969) describes how arti- 
ficLal "primerose" is, to the point of boin^ a non- 
languat'jo. Black children who are experienc in{j 
difficulty michl try to be hyporcorrect in their 
speech; others read in a flat, choppy tone, without 
understanding: the content. Teachers can prevent these 
dilttcultios l)y asking; children comprohoUi^J on questions 
and oncoura^jine continuity In oral reading. Goodman 
comments that more proficient readers use their own 
<UaIoct; they briny togo ther ^ decodlnc skills, compro- 
honsion and conlidonce ±n their own language patterns. 

Reading: materials . Most dialec tologis ts 
rocommond use of standard orthography in reading 
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niatorials, ompnasi^sing tluit lUaok children can uiulor- 
stand tUom quite woil. Quo way or arrinniiic tlio 
acceptability of dialect, However, Is allowing children 
to road their own writing. iNotes, sentencoa written on 
a blackboard or other infonnal wi lting; which includes 
phonetic transcription of dialect features miglit affirm 
souncUsyrnbol correspondence and encourage involvement 
in reading. 

Tlie prepared reading materials used in many 
first grade classrooms are stilted. A few elicit 
rhythmic patterns that encourage fluid, natural speech, 
which miglit alleviate i>ome of the problems of dialect- 
speaking readers. They can become more involved wiien 
there is a rhytimiic pattern to tlie material and break 
through barriers to both decoding and comprehension. 

Some reading materials present many phonemic 
variants at once; others use closer phoneme -grapheme 
correspondence. These could prei>ent a further diffi- 
culty for Black children; some are not even written in 
the United States, but in England. McDavid ( 1969) 
notes that either children must adjust their sound 
system or teachers must use materials with close 
phonomo-graphome correspondence fJexibly. Consistency 
In materials might be helpful, but not if uniform 
pronunciation is associated with their use. McDavid 
(19^9) recommends that instruction proceed from 
grosser to finer distinctions so that the load of sound 
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symbol associations is not too {jroat at any ono time. 

Finally, roadiuc inatoriaXs can bo alionating 
if thoir content is too unfamiliar. Goodman ( 1969) 
rocommoiids that roadinc materials draw on the exper- 
iences and settings appropriate to the children. This 
is often not the case. Some reading books have a da tod 
pastoral content that would be unfamiliar even to 
modern rural children. In many ways, the culture of 
tlio child and' the culture of the school are at odds, 
and roadini; lailure resulting from misunderstanding 
(structural conflict) and alienation (functional con- 
flict) may result. 

Those potential areas of dialect conflict are 
suiimiari^sed in a list of Episode Catogorios (see pages 
hO'h \ ) . 

Observa tion Sequence 

The investigator visited W» classrooms for 
four half-hour periods, two during the morning reading 
period and two in the afternoon. During the observa- 
tion sessions she made notes to describe episodes of 
dialect interference and teacher accorranodation . Activ- 
ities observed in each classroom included oral reading, 
workbook or similar individual written lessons, and 
group lessons as when children sat near the board, 
working orally. 

A second obsorvor, who had teaching experience 
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AC* «>H*J.»»»Ari*>N 






I.I 


T««et>or •\prt>«iPOs .i|>|>i wlation of .irtlul 

%HU clill.Uoii. oi l>) v'lllorlnt; 
into verbal pl.iv with tlii^n. 


Toavtiut i<;iloiop oi' Oivvuuraco* vorbal (>la> 
when lt« |«latk clitlilrca; tr<}.|tii voiImI 
plA> oiil) .IK «ti»ni|>i t\«', Owo# not liiciuau 

It III lIlHll^tCtlOII. 


1.2 


T«kctt«r conNQr*^* -^horcntly with 
Or«n who •pa.tk lii Dl^ck dlnloct. 


TvaciiQi .tttv ^ ill lOi^^ii tn> i«'|>c<.\t wlwt ttioy 
•al<J, ro^poiiit ln.n>propriiitcl> or l;;"*!*** 
• potitanooic* vpoACh or DlJicK clillilr«ti. 


1.3 


T«Aeh«r** »p««ch tnelui)«t f«jtur«t of 
BlAck Cn{:ll»h Intonation. phonolo^X* 
voc«buiAr> or invwxtrt 


Taachor cpoaks only in Standard Cngii«h| 
do«t not u»« wvon vocabulary or intonation 
of dlaloet. 


1.^ 


During; chtl<;}r«n'« fpontan«ou» cpvoch* 
t««eh«r acc«pt» Ji<tl«ct pronunciation. 


During childr«n*« »pontanoous tp««ch« 
t*a«h«r r«p*at» ehtidr«ti^a t«nt«nc««. «up« 
plylnc ^raondtlcal ftfaturut aa If to «r«Ao 
<Jlal«ct, or Interrupt* tho fl«w of vpcceh 
to "correct" <lxal«ct. 



2.0 Invtruetlonal $p«*ch 



T«aeti«r acc«pt» rjirfi«ee pronuncl<ttlon 
Ourlni; Innttuctlqni focuso* on raadin^ 
l«»*on rather nhan on chaii<;in£ jpooch 
pattorns) provido* Standard CncHth 
alternate snl;^ if n«c«s»jiry to cl'irtfy 
an ln«truCtl«nAl ls»u«. 



T«aeh«r iiiaintc on forriAl Standard us«(« 
durthic inttructtoti. intorruptlnc tho con- 
tlniilty of thw i«scont i«co« childr«n*« 
tntor«tt *r attention by asklnt; th«n to 
rvpaat swvvrai tia*«| J«vot*i <on«ld«rabl« 
tie* during; ro4dln(; Invtructlon t* 
chanetng lancuj^o pattarnt. 



T««ch«r raadlly c<9«ipr«h«ndii 41«t<i«t 
r««pon»**( wh«n chiidran 'isa tH^lov.t 
h*Aon>'«t t*itch«r clArifloa thoir 
••anlnc by allcltinx oxaiiplaa <i>r 
d«f Inlt&on*. 



Taachar iilaintarprot* diatoct r«ap«n««a| 

uhmn chllJron uao diaioct lieeK>n>-ns, t«acti«r 
proc*«da AS if thoy woro in orrori raii^uir** 
a con«ld«ratl« tin* to clarify thalr 
Rtanlnc* 



2.? 



T«a?h*r «paAk» Jlttlnctly, avi^idtn^ 
dl«tortl^n■ during Instruction. 



Toachar do«s not tpoak diatln«tty or dla- 
tar^ta spaachi ovarariphikaiza s pounds. 



Tafchar aiic yurAg.m» 'shildran to apaakt 
ll»t(>n» t<> thair ra»pon»a»i attowa than 
t* atata Mnsi»«i» and qua$tion» fultvt 
acki)owlad<4« rtf»p*>naaa affimat } 
ehll'Jran M>k ^uoatlon** f:i\i> r»»pun««s 
and luika <(-o<iMn«nt • anthusiAatlCal ly . 



Taachor antt<;lpat«a roaponaaa. Intarrupta 
childran wlian th«> apotnk* talk* ovar thcni 
rapaata i>hat they hava anld in a Standard 
Eni;li»h. c<irr*<;; t in<r t<tnv of \oic«| childran 
spaak vai> a4ltl> ana a* aoldvn as po»«lbl*| 
taachar d^os ala^iat all tho t.ilkln^« 



3.0 Ooadlni; Xnatructlan 



T*.i'*hrtr rlv<»» a<illt<iry 'liacrlninition 
trt*injini;| <4<tu<t •ji«i«itii'u<iij» tk/niativ cu(4 
whtin prii«*«^iit ln<; dlalaet hvwoiiynat ollcUa 
corraipt ro^pon-tt-a 



Taachor d<i*«>» noi tr-jjn cl«tl«lron to ii<ttnn 
t<ir 6ian«itr>i tnnli-*i* a t«t tt«^ i i'i>ni| I'mfjut^ 
Imolutoo aotjn>t« of Sttn>lird birti'th lor 
Idunttf ic.it ivfi wi tiiMMl in»<irii>i: icuroicy 
of chlltlr<<u*» ro^ft'ih^Mv ■ 
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iMXt St I > • »<♦ » <«t » • - » / 111. I. -fcltl , 

aittiti>}»t to »uwM«l out muiJm. 



(i>MUMist *.iiiiUi>nt i.iuii'.ity sounds 

iKNi .ui ii) if|>( ('iti i il I) "^l «u>t.«r<l L'<>Olt*li 



roikiioi i(i*o« titit inii 1 l.ir ttOT'ts in instruction 
*»4UkM<il vi.ii >«. , ciiii 11 iovK .iui^^^^>'i> 

f.lii lO 1 « »iin>« » .M |. 4tMl>i>|01>l i.UCl« 

to «\pi.»natioii<«. 



^,0 Or&i RtAdini; 



Vhtn children rtad «»nt»iic«* in 4i*i«ct, 
t*Ach»r <Ji*tincuii»ri«» r*AJin<; •rror* 
fron Hiack t,'ii<cii*tii ncc*pt* Jiaiact 
pronunciatiofi «• corrwct r^aJinci 



Vhan children r««J »«nt«u.«9 in dialect, 
tvachor intarruptj, ap^aK* bvfora children 
hava a chanca ta raaponU. talks ovar chil- 
Jrant intarprats dialaci pronunciations 
as raaJXnc arrora. 



Vhan chtldran raad i9>>lataJ wards in 
dialacti taachar listens oarafuily to 
iflatamtna whathar %hm wor«ls wsra iJanti* 
ri<sd corractlyi asks chil'Jran for a 
it, 2 aaritanca it tha Oi^titt^tiun i» n^t ^iwan 
|provt<laa altarnata wor<Ja asking whli:H tha 
chll<i aaantt provl<Jas contact eluas to 
clarif/ wanJ avaninei wrttaa ultarnatM 
wor<Js af hoMonjm pair to clartf/ <il9tinc« 
ttonai 



Vhan Children raad isolated v^rds in 
dialect, teacher dees not j^afn carefully, 
aeks then to repeat saverai. «-Ane»t repeats 
words in a loud tone of voi^a witheut 
inaurinc thet children can nana distinctlans 
between hoaonya pairs. 



Teachor aACOuraeea reacilne for neaninet 
ask* coaprahansi'^n <<|ue»t.anai encourages 
contlnuitx tn arai re^aind <liiiOren'e 
votcea inJi<cata that they «oaiprehenJ 
what the/ raad. 



Teacher accepta flat, choppy production of 
eounda during oral reading) children's 
vaice* while raadin^ indicate that they are 
dacod^nc without eonprehsndinc. 



J.O Rsadinc Material* 



Teacher uses Oiack children'* notes. Teacher usee on^y Standard Enclish reading 

stortws. ar athar mat*rial» which aAtertalsi children** writing i» Standard, 

accuratal/ represent their spoeeh in 
teaching reading. 



Teacher usoa Mtertaia with rhytt^mic Taachor uses Materials whlcti elicit 

5.2 pat»*rne, ^tc, which iJ i < • use «ho|<py, stiltod «pecth in readinf;. 

of n«(<iral apaat K lattcrnt in f*vtinc. 



Teacher us»s luterials which flaxibiy 
J.l rapraeont phon«»«9«»:r*ph'''*« r >iTitii*n»hips. 



Toa'-her uses Mterials which ropresent 
Stan<l.ir«i Cnf^lish with ono-to«ene 
phonr>«icr*i:r<ipl.i C'>i ri s^undonco. 



ToaK^^if^r iii«*it r^Ji'iinji' mt<^rttiv with 
IT' I 'Mill ino 1> i^«iii»r ' *hO ii» t «^h"cks 

■nttoritls -ir»« M^iiiir »o T«.i i.lri*n. 
t'ji'-ht's »n»nif« '«! l»>»r wor»ls. 



TotclKT t«*es rc4«ur"« ^a^riale with con- 

llli«CI«II>t <<'l|tilMtm Ut tl(M lC!S»t<ll«| 

chti'lriii's r«>»i >io<« 4it>l«ctilo that wor«l 

wMinin,"* wi n<.»t fititliixl. 
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and familiarity \vitJi dialect forms also visited eacJi 
classroom, and using tJio list of potential interference 
and acconunodatj.on boiuivjois, noted episode^ wiieie tiiose 
soetned to occur. Between classroom visits, observers 
discussed wfeit tiie> saw auvl compared ca te^jorization 
of episod'G^. Tiie initial list of acc onuiioda tion and 
interference beiiaviors wab continual J > revised so tiia t 
it would bettor describe wjiat iiad been observed. 

Soon after tiie observations began, it bocaiue 
apparent Uuxl notes alone were not sufficient to record 
episodes in detail. For tills reason, tape recordings 
wore made. Ttio investigator coiiipletod one morning and 
afternoon observation in each classroom, tiien, wi tii 
the permission of teachers, made tape recordings for 
15 minutes of each of the second set of morning and 
afternoon observations. Taping was done unobtrusively 
witli a small asette recorder. Ttie cliildren and 
teacliors did not &eem to act mucli differently as a 
result of being taped. One difference was that tw^o class 
discussions soomod sligJitly prolonged, as if tiie teaciiors 
wanted to make sure tliat every child would have a turn 
at speaking on tape. Giving every ciiild a turn may 
have been tJie teac»ier*s regular practice, iiowovor. 

TJioro were probably otiier differences in regular 
classroom procedures as a result of tJie observer*s 
presence. Tiioso are difficult to assess, as teachers 
react differently to iiaving visitors, and tiiore is no 
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way to obsjorvo ne turai classiooini> \vi.thout boin{j present. 
Dates were set for oiat5t5room visxtb, and It tieemti likely 
that teachers prepared, at least for the first of Che 
four visits. Dy tiie third visit, none of the teachers 
or Children seemed uncomfortable with aavinc visitors. 

It did not seem optimal to inform teaciiers tha t 
the locus of the study was I31ack children's language, 
but permission to enter classrooms was contingent on 
doing so. Teaciiers may have acted differently than 
usual, but how tiiey acted would depend on their own 
concepts of dialect differences. The observers did 
not discuss the content of the study beyond a general 
statement of its purpose. 

Ca te^?orx!za ti on of Episodes 

At the cone lusion of the observa tion sequence , 
there wore notes on 28 hours of observation and seven 
liours of taped classroom instruction. The notes and 
tape recot'dings wore examined and segments of class- 
room dialogue excerpted. The Episode Category list 
provided a guide for defining episodes. Somo wei'e 
cjulte long when a topic continued; others were very 
brief . Eac»i epxsode was placed in several ca tegorie*V,^ , 
basod on tho speech register of teachers and children, 
on tlio content of the instruction and materials. The 
in\ t Lga tor soi totl episodes so tliat as man> categories 
ajs i)os.**lble coul<l bo illustrated. 



o 
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Formation of Teachor Groups 

After comploting classroom visits, the investi- 
gator and second classroom ob£>erver divided teachers 
Into accommodation and interlerence groups. The 
observers i)laced a teachei' in the accommodation group 
if hor teaching was characterized more by episodes 
described in the accoimnoda tion List than by episodes 
in the interference list. The grouping was based on an 
overall impression of tlie observers, following class- 
room visits, not on the number of episodes of each 
typo. At the time teacher groups were formed, the 
categorization of episodes, whicti required several 
months, was not complete. 



teaching styles, on constellations of behavior which 
occurred togettier. These were defined after episodes 
were categorized. Chapter III describes the corre- 
spondence of teacher ratings and episodes and agreement 
between observers on the placement of teachers in 
groups . 



A second rating was based on more coherent 
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Dialect Measuro 

Tno amount of lUack diaJoct a child uses varies 
according to the social context in wtiich he finds 
himself. In a preliminary study, 1 6 Black children, 
four from eacli reading group in a single classroom, 
were tape recorded performing a sentence construction 
task during reading instruction and a sentence 
repetition task. They wore also recorded during a 
casual interview and during spontaneous peer inter- 
action. The resulting 738 utterances were transcribed 
and from the total speech output, the percentage of 
dialect used recorded for eacli ctiild. 

An analysis of variance showed significant 
differences between tlie amount of dialect used between 
speech situations and an interaction of speech situa- 
tions by reading group. Mean dialect scores for 
each coll illustrate ttiroe separate patterns as shown 
in Table I. 

First, there appeared to be a progression in 
tJie amount of dialect used in the sentence repetition 
task, according to reading group. The fast readers 
performed ttie sentence rope ti tion task in s tandard 
English using only 13 percent dialect, while the slow 
readers used over 73 percent dialect. The more profi- 
cient readers seemed to change "registers" or "style 
switch" more readily than the loss proficient readers. 
Second, eacli group used about the same amount of 
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dialect in froo jjpeoch, about 60 porceiit. Third, in 
s^ontonco construction, the fast roadorb woro nioro 
iLuont, wliich yoomod to account for tUoir higher dialect 
use in tho iny true tiona L settlnc. Tlie slow readir.tj 
croup had a lo;yor total speech output ixi\6 spoke in a 
deliberate, stilted fashion in the instructional 
set ting. 

Tlie resul ts of ttie preliminary s tudy were one 
reason for selec ting the sentence repe ti tion task as 
a dialect ineaHure for this investigation. While it 
does not tap tlie range of variability of dialect use, 
tho sentence repetition task seemed more likely to 
yield results related to reading proficiency. Each 
child could perform the task in the same way so the 
speech sample, the potential dialect forms, could be 
held constant. The aim was to obtain a general 
moasuru of dialect use, not material for a descriptive 
analysis of Black first graders' speecli. 

Amnion ( 1972) found a significant correlation 
(.^i3'l) between syntactic elaboration scores from a 
sentence repetition task administered to prescliool 
Black children and their reading test scores at tho 
end of the second grade. 

Garvoy and McFarlane tested for trans- 

formation of grammatical features in a sentence repe- 
tition task. In a study of fifth grade students, they 
found no signiljLcant con elation between transformation 
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score* and rccid in^ proficioucv Tot Low SBS FUcick firth 

Procedures . Fifty h.lcli froqucncy potential 
2 

dialect CoriM^'^woio embedded in standard Bn^^ish sen- 
tences. Both i>tandard Eiujlish and dialect speakers 
soften or delete t»onie "rounds, so care wa& taken to 
embed potential dlaJoct forms in lin^juastic positions 
Which would maximize discrimintion of dialect, speakers 
from others. 

Potential phonological and graimnatical varia- 
tions from standard English wore Lncludod; otiier \ 
variations, &uth as tho&o of intonation were not tested 
for. 

Ins true t ions and mod el sentences (listed in 
Appendix D) wore tape recorded in standard Englisli, with 
intorvals for I'opotition between each sentence. 
Individual children woro taken out of the classroom 
for ajjpro.vima to ly three minutes to lis ton to and repeat 
the sentences. The ctiildron's ropetitions wore recorded 
on a second tape recorder. If the class had a mixed 
rac ia I composi txon »ome non-ni«ick children wore seJ oc tod 
to experience the task to £ivoid focusing a t ten t ion on 



2 

Unfortunately, those features wore drawn from studies 
in New York and Detroit and may not have boon optimal 
to discriminate dialect speakers from others in 
Oakland . 
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raco. Somo toactiors roquostod that all tlioir students 
havo a "turn" as tho cliiXdron gonoralLy ro turned to 
tlio classroom witli broad amilos, liavlng hoard thoir 
voices briefly at the end of the recorded task. 

Tho investigator based dialect scores only on 
tliuse features ombodded in tiie sentence repetition task; 
variations not designed for scoring wore ignored. Tho 
dls^Xect score was derived from the number, from zoro 
to 30, of Black dialect forms used in tiie sentences. 

Reading Measure 

Tho children in tliis study took tho Cooperative 
Primary Reading Tests as part of tho California State 
Testing Program. Raw composite scores from tho achieve- 
ment tests wore used as a reading measure. The test is 
aimed at assessing comprehension, extraction (e.g., 
extracting an clement, identifying an omission), and 
Interpretation, evaluation and inference. Ttiis test, 
like other standardized reading tests, is not completely 
free of cultural bias. Bias against dialect speakers 
might be present in a word analysis test in which chil- 
dren are asked to identify ending sounds or medial 
vowels. Sample Word Analysis items from tlie Cooperative 
Primary Reading Test whicli may be more difficult for 
dialect speakers are the followingj 

"Vliat has the same sound in it as sot ?" 

"Wliat rhymes wLtli mask?" 
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"Jar ends with Lho same ^ound as fur. Jar 
. . . Tur . Do you undort$ tand 7" 

"What ends with Iho same tsound as wash ?" 

Molmod (1970) found that Dlack children had more diffi- 
culty with auditory and verbal discrimination oX' 
dialec t homonyms than others , bu t did no t dif for in 
comprehend in(; tlie same words in oral and silent 
reading. 

Ttie items in the word and paragraph moaning 
sections of the Coopera Lxve ^ Primary Reading Test used 
in tills study did not have dialect bias of the type 
illustrated in the items. Ttie word meaning portion 
required ctiildron to select one of ttireo pictures (a 
ball, boll and bod) to match the printed word "bed." 
In tho paragraph meaning portion a story is followed 
by quostions such as, "Tliroe little turtles had tlie 
same . . . (mottior, name', supper) (Manual for California 
Stato Tosting Program, 1970)." 

Toac tiers administered and scored reading tests 
as part of their regular instructional program. Unfor- 
tunately, it Is possible that some toachors "tanglit to 
the tost" more ttian others duo to the current emphasis 
on ac count abili ty , bu t i t was no t possible within the 
scope of tills study to administer separate reading 
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Summary 

Toachur ti^oups formud b> uainif observational 
data, black dialect scorob babod on a sentonco repoti- 
tion task, and reading scores from Cooperative Primary- 
Tests formed the basis of investigating the relation- 
shix> of diTferont types of reading instruction, 
dialect, and reading. Tests of paralioism of regres- 
sion lines and analysis of variance were used to test 
differences in dialect and reading scores of children 
from accoimnoda tion ond interference groups and from 
toacliing stylo groups, 
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Chapter III 
Descriptive and Quanti ta tive Resul ts 

In this cliap tor , classroom epxsodoi illustrate 
s true tural and func tional interference in Black chil- 
dren ' s learning to read and wav s teachers acconunodaie 
instruction for dialect speakers. Observers' place- 
ment ofj teachers in accommodation and interference 
(jroups and results of the analysis of reading and 
dialect scores associated with these groups are also 
described. ^ 

In addi txon , episodes are us'^ to describe six 
approaclios to handling dialect differences. An analysis 
of reading and dialect scores of ciiildren in tlie six 
groups is also presented. 

De fore quanti ta tivo resul ts could bo calcula ted , 
descriptive findings had to be analyzed to yield 
teacher ratings. Since the categories had been formu- 
lated from suggestions in the literature about wliat 
should help and hinder Black children's reading, the 
rirst questions in ttiis study wore whether the proposed 
kinds of dialect interference and teacher acconunodation 
soomod to actually occur. 

The inves tiga tor excerpted \0h episodes from 
tape recordings and notes made in classrooms. A 

5? 
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transcript of 73 tapo rocorded opisodos appoars in 
Appendix Tlio episodes are ai'ran'jod in the same 

order as tlio episode catO(;or> list. 

Occurrenco of Dialec t In terX'orenco 
Wnen a conflict involving dialect difforoiicos 
was not rosolvod quickly and thorouehJLy, it was con- 
si.dored an Intetforenco episode. Whothor the episodes 
of structural :ind functionaJ conflict actually ropro- 
tjo;.: blocks in children's learning to read is difficult 
to determine. Children nia> act confused or alienated, 
but thoro is no way of sopax'ating out the effects of a 
particular mxsundoi s landing on learning. The quantita- 
tive analysis treats an overall effect of toaching 
style defined by episode data; the descriptive analysis 
treats episodes one at a time. Neither approach 
moai>ures the impact of individual episodes on learning. 

St rue tural Conflic t 

The cloai-ost episodes observed were those where 
structural conflict, a mismatch in linguistic systems, 
was ovidont. Twenty- six episodes of fcliis typo were 
recorded in seven hours. Froquenc> in a single class- 
room ranged from five per half-tiour to none. 

*Ttie numbered episodes or sections of episodes used 
for illustrations in this cliapler are drawn from tiio 
transcript in Appendix C. Most of the episodes arc 
from tapo recordings those proved a more complete 
source than notes. 
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Phonolo^rical con flic t . Dlf roronc<.»s in tlio 
sound s> stems of toachors and child run s coined to bo 
tho sonrces of conflict in \h taped episodes. 

In Episode 30, children were seated arounil a 
larco table readln^j sentences printed on long mani ia 
strips. Eacli child Iiad his own printed iontence which 
was iargo onoucli for the group to read. Tlio teacher 
corrected a pronunciation, "dey," whicti led sovoraJ 
children to change the word "they" to "tliat." The 
teacher's emptiasis on a surface feature of speech was 
repeated in a way which interrupted the continuity of 
the reading lesson. 

T This one, Lionel. This way, Lionel. 

Come on, you're right here. Hurry up. 

'Dey, " — 

T Get your finger out oX" your mouth. 

'Call 
T Start again. 

'Dey call, "What i' it? What is it7"» 
T What's tills word? 
C., Dey. 
C ^ Da t . 
T What is it? 
Oat. 
Dey. 
Cf^ (Laughs.) 
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Doy. 

T Look at my tonguo. Ttioy . 

Cj »Tnoy. ' 

T »Tnoy. * Look at my ton^juo. (Botwoon 

lior too tu . ) 

C J Thoy 

T' That's rignt. Say it acain. 

Tliuy. 

T »THoy.' OK, Protty good. OK, Jinuny. 

Tlio c I osinc ixiio , "OK , pro t ty good , " oinptias izod 
that i>omo tiling Vvcii5 wrong, ttiat a ctiild wiio pronounces 
words in dialoct is not quite right. 

In one classroom, an "ending monitor" was 
stationed at tiio Trout of tiio room by tiie toaclior, 
facing tlie cLasj*. Mis Cunction was to interrupt and 
correct tlio speech oV ottier ctiildren, as in, "She say 
'fin*, she didn't say 'find*." Sometimes cliildren 
overar ticula ted ending sounds to compensate, as in 
"ponda" in Episode 37- 

In Episode 3, cliiXdren were seated in a semi- 
circle around the boai d , reading isolated words sucli as 
duck, pond cuid rabbit i.i preparation Tor a story, 
Ctiiidren choso a wo rd , read i t , then drew a pic ture 
under the woi-d to illustrate it, Tlie teactier often 
reminded tlie children to clearly articulate ending 
sounds. The omptiasis on pronouncing the final "t" in 
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"rabbit" Led ono child to plciyfuLlv clmnco the word to 
"rat," 

T (Mako) tiio rabbit, Wiuit is it; wlia t is 

it? 

A rabbit, 
T Wiiat's ttio ondinc on it? 

'Rabbit,* (Facing the blackboard,) 
Rat; rat, 

T Turn around and toll us wHat it is ayain, 

ploaso , 

A rat, 
T A rabbit. 

It look like a rat, 
T Tina, wo didn't hoar you. 

Rat, 

T Tina, look. Look, Tina, come horo. 

Look at that word. Use your fingers, 

Rrrat, 

T Rab-bit, What is it? 

C ^ Rab-bit, 

T Now, do you know wliat a rat is? Hero's 

'rat,' (Writes rat,) You know the rat 
that crawls around 'n eats the cliooso? 

Cj Yoah, 

T This is rab-bit. Can you make a rabbit? 

Quickly now. 

Sometime my mama call it a rat, 

T your mother calls a rabbit a rat? Why 

would slie do that? T didn't understand 
you. Can you tell me in a sentence? 
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X don • t know, Ms . X. 



(Lau{;hs. ) 



It's gonna bo a girl rabbit. 



T 



I think you're kidding mo. 




It's gonna bo a girl x^abbit. 



T 



A girJ rabbit. All rigHt, fino. 



Tho W£iy t!io child pronouncod and ropeatod "rrratj," as 
if tasting tlio word, marks it as vorbal play. The 
toachor intorprotod tliis as a reading error. The child 
continued in a playful tone, saying, "It look like a 
rat," and finally, "Sometime my mama call it a rat," 
which the teacher also took seriously at first. Only 
when the teacher asked, "Why would she do tha^?" and 
the child responded with a broad grin and exaggerated 
drawl, "I don* know, Ms. X," that the teacher caught 
on to the playful character of the interchange. 



correction of pronunciation: withdrawal and play. The 
children did not simply comply with the teacher's 
instructions to articulate standard Englisli sounds. 
Some seemed confused about what the teacher was de- 
manding; ottiers treated the demand playfully. These 
oxampLos Illustrate how structural conflict can have 
functiontil implications. The feelings children have 
wlion the teacher implies that something is wrong with 
tholr speech may be at least as important as their 



Those episodes illustrate two responses to 
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misund or standing an instructional point. 

Episodes of teachers misunderstanding childx*en 
rarely took place. Episode 8 includes two examples: 

T What kind of bird lives in that nest? 

Cj A bix'd wha* flies. 

T Flies! What's it do with flies? Oh! 

'T*^® that flies. Oh, thank you. 

The samo teaciier misunderstood "fireman" and 
asked "a funny man or a Florida man?" Another misunder- 
standing occurred in Episode 9i when a child repeated 
several times that stie needed a calendar before the 
teacher understood. In each of these cases, it was 
difficult for the investigator to understand the child, 
but other children readily translated. These episodes 
were very brief but micht be serious if they had 
occurred often which would be more likely in the first 
days in a new teacher's classroom than in the classroom 
observed . 

In some episodes word meaning was confused, when 
teachers corrected pronunciation. In Episod-r 19| chil- 
dren had been asked to say words which ended in "th." 
When "cough" was offered, the teacher recognized dialect 
interference, but interpreted the problem as deletion of 
"1" in the word "cloth" rather than confusion of "f" and 
"th" in "cough." 
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T Very goodf vory good. Can you tnink of 

anotnor one, Juan? 

Cj Cough. 

T What? 

0^ Cough. 

T What are you talkin » about. I don't 

know tho girl . 

Cj Cough. 

T Will you give mo a sentonco? I don't 

know what you're talkin' about. 

0^ I'm coughing all day. 

T Can you write that on the board, because 

I still don't understand it. 



T No, I want you to Just write your word, 

'cause I don't understand it. I don't 
really know what it is. Maybe we'll 
have to get a dictionary. All right, 
in the meantime, I want you to think of 
c-h words, OK? 

T Are you sayin ' cloth or coth? 

0^ Cough. 

T What does it mean? 

Cj X'm coughing. 



No, you're thinking about cloth. There 
is a word that's 'clotli.' Do you know 
what 'cloth' means? Do you have any 
idea; 'cloth,' 'cloth.' What do you 
think it moans? Cloth is what you wipe 
the table with and dust with. Would you 
please go get the dictionary. Fight 
with it, and l*ind c-1, it's c-l-o-t-h, 
little boy. That's good, that was a 
vory good try. ALJ. right, now I want 
c - h wo r d s , Demo t rl a ' 
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T * Thank you boys, for your tiolp. All 

x'ignt, now would you road, nice and loud 
Thank you, baby. 

"Mother bought :joino pretty c*oth.* 

T Come on out with the c-1. What does 

the c-1 say? 

"Mother bought some pretty cloth.* 

T Right. Now, do you know what cloth is? 

3omo inutoriai. 

T Right. Now, do you understand the 

word, cloth? 

Yes. 

T All right. Can you spell the word 

'cloth? * Come on, spell it, spell it. 

C^ C-l-o-t, t-h. 

T Say the word. 

C^ Cloth. 

T Again, spell it again, nice and loud. 

C^ C-l-o-t-h, cloth. 

T Right, very good. That word belongs to 

you , now. Pu t the die tionary away . 
Good, All right, chair . Look at me. 

It seems likely that the child really meant "cough" 
since ho had used the word in the sentence , "I'm 
coughing all day," a context where "cloth(ing)" would 
not appear. By the end of the episode the teacher had 
convinced the child that his word was ac tually "cloth . " 

Another semantic conflict which resulted from 
dialect pronunciation occurred in Episode 38. The 
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toachor iioani "story" pronounced "starry" and asked, 
"TUxs word?" So tlie cliiLd ctian^ed tlie word to store. 
After tiio word was repeated seven times, the chiJd 
sounded annoyed wiien iie said, "First I said story, 
tlien you ask' nie tiiat word again." It took several 
minutes to clarify the alternatives store, starry and 
story. The initial reading of the sentence, "Vny do 
you tnink Joiin not afraid in tlie ondin', end of tlie 
iitory?" was seinantically clear to tlio cliildren. It 
bocaiiie unclear wlien tne teactier focused on a variant 
pronuncia tion . 



found to illustrate granuiiatical conflict. THoso 
occurred only during oral reading or during a formal 
lesson. Tlie only category for wnj.cn tnere were no 
interference episodes was number 1 , , wnicli refers to 
a toaclior correcting grammar during a spontaneous 
conversation. During instructional speecli and oral 
reading, corrections did occur. 



very dlfNcult time reading when the teacher corrocted 
an ending sound wliich slie considered important from a 
grammatical point of view. The cliild liad made l^i 
attacks* on tiie words "frightens" while reading tlio 
sen tone o, "Tlie ti'ain friglitens tlie deer , " wlien the 
toachei' said: 



Gramma tica I conflic t . Ttiero were six episodes 



In Episode 6? a ctiild was already having a 
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T Again. 

— fri, frL^jht, frigUton.* 
T Again. 

•Fright, frightoiiod — 
T Again. 

Cj frightened, frightened 

T Put the ending on it. 

C ^ the door . ' 

T What's this? 

'Fright, frighten. ' 
T Put the ending on IL; there's an ending. 

C J ' Fright ons^ — 

When the child finally read the word "frightens,," 
substituting an -ed ending, the toactior directed him 
to "Put the ending on it." The child put the ending 
on the sentence rather than replacing the ending on 
the word "frightens." Later, when askod to read the 
whole sontouco, the child reverted to the dialect form, 
"The train frighten the deer." The correction did not 
change the child's system for handling final -s. 

In Episode 17, the children wore seated around 
a large table constructing sentences to show they 
untlorstood words printed on cards. The teacher's 
attempt to elicit a grammatically uccoptablo rendering 
of "A boy w In a race" resulted in a now example of how 
to use the word "win." 
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CLASS 'Win.* 

T KHo can ^ivo ino a sontonco with 'win?' 
Lionel? 

C J A boy win a race . 

T A boy win a race? * 

I know teaclier. 

1 know teaclier. 
T iniini, tliat sounds — 

Teacnor, I know one. 

T — Can you say that a ilttle better, so it 
sounds — I understand wliat you mean, but 
Krnda Lyn, wliat , liow would you say tliat? 

The win* blew tlie liat off my frien' head. 

T OK, tlutt's wliat *win* sounds like, huh. 
But this Is the kind of ' win ' when we , 
When you bea t somebody else , when you 
win a race, OK? The other word, I'll 
show you how it's spelled. What u'ord is 
this, Erndalyn? (Teacher writes 'win' and 
'wind,') OK? And this is the kind of 'win' 
that we're talkin(j about. This has a — 

C 'D. ' 

T What's on the end? 

C, A silent 'd . ' 

T A 'd.' It's hard to hoar. 

n 

6,7 It's a silent 'd' • 

T Well, it's not really , roaJ Ly silent , bu t 

it's Just really liard to hoar. It's there. 
Some times wo can say it so we can hear it. 
Can you hear the name of it? Did you hear 
the 'd' then? And wo usually, sometimes wo 
usualJ y don't say it, but it's there, so 
Erndalyn , what does this , make a sontonc o 
with this kind of 'win.' 
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1, I, I moan, T, X can win tU • race, T 
win tho raco. 

X know. 

T flow about, *1 will win ttio raco '7 0K7 

X wX II win tl\Q raco. 
T OK, procty good. OK, this ono. 

Tliis oxamplo is of particular intorost as tlio 
toacnor liad attondod Locturos on dialoct difforoncos 
and was f oXlowing a roconimonda tion to corroc t graniuia- 
tical divorgonco and point out phonological altornatos. 

A sj.rnpXo grammatical corroc tion rosultod in 
confusion, A ctiild ropXacod "win" with "wind" wlion 
tho toaclior did not accept ttio first sontonco. 

Wlion askod tho final consonant whicli distin- 
guishos "wind," chiXdron ctiantod in an o.xaggoratod 
didactic tono, "It's a siXont *dM Tlio nowXy invented 
designa tion seemed to fluster the toaclior : "Sometimes 
we say it so wo can tiear it. . • . And wo usuaXXy, 
sometimes we usuaXXy don't say it, but it's there. 
• . •" Tiie cliiXci was also confused: "I, I, I mean, I 
I can win tti' raco. I win tlio race." 

Tho Xas t sentence is grarmnatioaXXy simiXar to 
t!ie originaX one: "A boy win a raco." This time tlio 
teactier suggests an aX tomato i'orm, "I wiXX win the 
raco , " but tho reason ma> not bo cXoar to tho child • 

In oacti of the six cases of grannna ticaX inter- 
foronco, ttie teacher called attention to grammatical 
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iJivorgonco. The moaning; of what was road or said was 
clear to tUo ciiild and to t.tio toacJior. Calling atten- 
tion to spoecJi difi'oroncoi) divoi'tod the focus from 
roadin^;. Tn adilxtion, t!io granunatical divorgonco was 
not oxplicitl> or successfully dealt with. Tliere was 
a clue that some tiring was wrong: "Can you say ttiat a 
little bit bettor?", but what was wrong was not made 
clear. It sooms likely tiiat cliildren who are frequently 
loft wJ th the fooling that their performance is only 
"pretty gooil" develop a resistance to participating. 
Tho same child who was toJd, "Look at my tongue, they," 
in Episode 17, was cajoled to speak in Episode pO, 
"This one, Lionel. This way, Lionel. Coino on, you're 
riglit »iere. Ilnrry up . . .Get your finger out of your 
mouth." It seomed that graiiunatical conflict could lead 
to affective, as well as cognitive problems. 

Func tional Confllc t ♦ 



at odds but no specific dialect form was the focus were 
i.ihelod finic tional intorforonco episodes. Functional 
intorreronco occurred oLtiier when teachers did not 
listen caroJully to cliildren, as if ttioy were interested 
onl> in a correct answer and did not expect to hear it, 
or wiion children did not attend to ttio lesson, as if 
nio> gave up on its making sense or being of interest. 
Inapproprici to road i ng ma tor ials contributed to 



Episodes wtiore tiie functions of language were 
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functional confJict of bot!i typos. 

Toachor;^ allonatod from ciilldron . In some 
opisodos, the toachor aooiuod to ask b> !ior tono ol' 
voice and £;obturo, "Flow couid > ou possibly not know 
tlia t ! " In tho niidst of a discussion of a story about 
a iamb and a calf in Episode 72, t!io toaclior askod, 
"How man> of > ou !iavo soon a inoadow?" Wlion no hands 
wore raisod, t!io toac!ior addod, "First of all, what ^s 
a inoadow?" Tho toaclior sooinod to imply that cliildron 
who did not know what a moadow was must bo voi'y 
i(jnoranC . 



tho sanio story; "By and by Littlo Lamb saw somo tiling. 
*What aro you?* said Littlo Lamb. 'You aro littlo but 
not too Littlo. You havo long, lon^r logs. Why aro you 
horo in my moadow?*" 



Episodo 6^1 took placo during a discussion of 



T 



OK. What doos *by and by' moan? 




Uh-uh. It moan you wa * byo to oucli 
o thor . 



It moan goin* byo an' byo. 



T 



You what? You what? 



C 



You buy oach other! 




You d* hoar wha * I was sayin', I — 



T 



All right, what doos by and by moan? 
What did you say , Molvin? 




Byo to oach othor? 



T 



Saying byo to oach othor? 
Li 1 1 1 o Lamb . 



*Hy and by 
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Ho not ho juat sayin » ho know. 

T By and by; you still havon't told me. 

Uso sorno otlior words to toll mo what *by 
and by' moans. ThoLma, do you know 
what 'by and by' moans? 

C^i ( Sines.) Duy an* byo-byo. (Altornato 

spoiling, Dyo-by . ) 

T OK. This is not tho byo you say whon 

you wavo ^oodbyo to somobody . That 
' kind of 'byo» is b-y-o, OK? This is a 
difforont kind of 'by.' It just moans, 
artor somo timo, Littlo Lamb saw somo- 
thing 



Tho chiidron played with tho word, "You buy 
oach othor!" and chantod "Buy an' byo-byo," which was 
cortainlj more engaging than tho story. Tho matorials 
and instruction in somo classrooms did not soom to 
build on what chiidron know; instead, chiidron wore 
pro4»ontod with unfamiliar and unintorosting material. 

In Episocio 21, tho toachor ovoromphasizod a 
sound to tho oxtont that she did not notice a correct 
rosponso . 



T You wanta go help her? Show her tho 

word , firs t . OK, now, wha t lot tor 
begins tho word, 'saw,' Darlono? You 
have to use 

C, 

T No, saw, "Sss.* (Hisses sound.) 

C J (Says letter) ' s. * 

T What letters begin tlio word, * ssaw? ' 

C- (llopoats letter) 's.* 
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T ' Sss . ' M!' bo{;iiis tho word ho. But I'm 

talking about tho word, 'saw,* ss-aw. 
Wnat lot tor is that? 

T OK. Tno lottor *s,' ' sss . ' 

It seoms as if tho toachor had bocomo accustomod 
to having difficulty gotting Black childron to rocogniiso 
sounds so sho pronouncod thorn ompha tically , ovon dis- 
torting hor spooch. Tho child had givon a corroct 
rosponso twico when tho toachor again hissod tho "s" 
sound . Tho third time tho child gavo tho corroct 
answor, tlio toaclior hoard it. This could bo discouraging 
and alienating. 

In Episodo 73» tho task was to clrclo a picture 
of a girl with curls. Whon a littlo girl in an all 
Black class, woaring an Afro hair-do had difficulty with 
this item, tho toachor decided she was tired. Xt seemed 
likely that tho word "curls" was simply net familiar 
to tho little Black girl, who approached the teacher 
twice to explain hor answer. But the tijacher said, 
"I know, but that's OK. You correct that and then step; 
then you road in a library book." The toachor then 
turned her attention to another child. 

Childron alionatod from teachers and materials . 
Printed materials representing standard English witli 
close seund-symbjl cor respendenco seemed to be a source 
of functional conflict for Black children, even if they 
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wore uncicM'S tooci . XTA matorialt* woi*o used in 
Epiaodo ^2, 

T Very good. OK, tiioro's a Jlttlo bit 

more ; you Clnl i>l\ it, HarnJy • 

OK, but I wanna go Homo. 
T You road i t , 

C| Mlappy 
T Iloro. 

* "Hero is it — 

T No, look at tlio \v'ord , Randy, don't just 

0UO&S . * "Horo y 

Cj you is, arc," said TatUor,* 

TUo toactior's reminder to "took at the word, 
don't just (juetts," is an indication tiiat tno cnild was 
not involved in ttie task« The standard En^jlisn 
I)lionotic materials may Have been part o£ tne reason, 
Moro £<erious ivoro opisodos in wtiicti ciiildron seemed to 
fjive up on tno principal of printed symbols Uaving 
meanin(j. 

In Epis>ode 00, a child decoded symbols, saying 
<liMjolntod sounds. fho i>ame chiLiI, howovor, mi(jht road 
a book that was loss clifficult for him with ease. 
Children in some cla.st>iooms wcro ^jiven a considerable 
amount ol' t Lmo for independent :>Uidy « Samples of 
"readin^j" were taken as children worked aloud. In 
Episode 61 a clJi Id reported i.hat she was "Sayin' the 
sountis" when asked what t>ho was doinc with word cards. 
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Since t»ie chiLcIron voro not interact iiii^ with a toaclior, 
tlio invot>ti(7ator askotl .several comprolieiis ion questions. 
A ciiilcl was unable to Identify "li^^ht" or "feet," 
which she had accurate L\ decoded. Asked to point to a 
"ii^jht," tiie chiid led the inves t l{ja tor to u sound 
card over the blackboard w'.«.h Ixsted tiie "icM" sound. 
The orientation of the ch^ 3 J s /enied to be toward 
decoding "word sounds" without pror^ssj-ng their ineanin{;s. 
This type of episode occurred oniy uhero sound-symbol 
correspondence was emphasized in a structured miniiiiai- 
variation, standard Englisti procrani. 

Verbal play was used as a diversionary device 
in Episode 5. While reading word» on the board, 
several children began chanting "down-house." The 
teacher wrote the words, which were siiapod very simi- 
larly in the initial teactiing alphabet. "Down-houso, 
down-Jiouse, " tho cJiant continued until tiie toaciier 
Changed the activity, 

T We*ll do those three more, and then we'll 

get our books out, 

(Heading 'BACK*.) OK. 'HKLP, MLACK, 
F3LACK.« 

C Ha ha ha. 

J 

T No, that»s close, iMario . 'Black would 

bo like this. (Writes it.) 

C^, Oil, they Black, huh? 

T But this doesn't iiave the 'll'^.,sound in 
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C J It»s 'white. ' 

T So it's just 

'DACK.!' 

T * Tliat 's^xj-gtit, Randy, 

^ 'DACK, ' 'BACK, » 

Cj Down-house, down-houso, clown-iiouse, 

down-house, down-liouse, down-liouse 

T OK, Weil X {juoss you'll — 

douTi-liouse 

T remember that Trorn before 

T,Cj • — down-house 

— house, down-house 

, J 

C^^ down-tiouse, down-tiouse, do\>nn-houso, 

down -- 

T So I'll Leave your points up liero. Come 

and sit at this table, 

Uurainiliar words sooniod to be the problem in 
six episode^;. In Episode 'i6, "feast" was pronounced 
"fist"; in Episodes hj and 68, "buijle" as "brugle," 
The m ibpr oiumc iti t ioui. i%ere treated as decodinjj i>robleins 
when actually difficulties seemed to persist because 
the moaning; of words was not clear. 

There arc many factors wiiicli are not i^elated to 
dialect which could lielp explain these functional 
conf'Lict episodes, The> seem, however, to be related 
to cultural dirferonces between speakers of Dlack 
dialoc t and s tandard En^jlisti , Some of the struc tual 
in tor for once opisotlo^ j n\ o 1 ved fuuc t lonal con flic t , bu t 
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ovon in tlioso tho runctionc-xl confJict, or «ilionation 
of teachers and ctiilUron, ma> have boon tuo most 
signiricant factor In inUorruptlng iournln^;. 

Occurronco oV Toactior Accoiimioda lion 
Tlio focal point of an accoininoda tion opisodo 
iniglit bo identical with that in an intorforonco cato- 
Cory, but tlio toaclior's handling; of tho sxtuatiou would 
bo difforont. 

In Episodo 55 » tlio toachor pros on tod a number 
of unfamiliar words, dis tinguisiiing thorn by spoiling 
and moaning. Words sucli as par, part, and park; car, 
card, and cart could easily bo confused by children 
Who might not attend to word endings. Toacliing these 
distihctions was considoiod an accommodation episode 
because possible structural conflict w*as dealt witli 
directly and prevented. 

Teachers' efforts at prtiventing functional 
corTriiict were ali>o considered accoinniodaLion episodes. 
In Episode 13, the toaciior used a clianting, rhythmic 
int;ona tion • 

T All right, come on let ' s do some 

thinkin*. Wtiy, tiow can yon say tliat 
this voice is beautifuJ if you can't 
don't get on ttiat, get . . . back, 
honey; don' t get on that. (Child 
stepping on microphone cord.) HOW CAN 
VOU SAY! WHAT DO YOU MEAN! WHAT DO 
YOU THINK? You can't soo tho voico, 
can you? 

CLASS No. 
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T I CAN SAV LINDA'S BEAUTIFUL, CAN'T I? 

CLASS Vos. 

T miY CAN I SAY IT? 

C^ » Cause you can seo tier. 

T BECAUSE I CAN SEE ilER, HiGilT. ALL 

RIGHT, CAN YOU SEE A VOICE? 

CLASS No! 

T WHERE IS THE VOICE, CAN VOU SEE IT? 

CLASS No! 

.T Well, what do you mean when you say, 

a most beautiful voice. Now I want you 
to tell ine what you think. What do you 
ttiink, Linda? 

C^ I ttiihk you liear a voice. 

f 

T And tliat's wiiy you call it * beautiful?' 

C , Yes . 

«^ 6 

T All rigUt. That's a qoo6 though jb. Shut 

your big moutli before I put my fist in 
it. Wlmt do you think, Shelley? 

Tlio teacher called upon eacti child and acknowl- 

otlgod her response. When it was time to continue 

reading every child was waving her hand, eagerly hoping 

to be caJlod upon. Tho teacher's* threat, "Shut your 

hig mouth before I put my fist in it," was understood 

as playful, though no one interrupted again. This mode 

oi teaching, combining unrelenting pressure to work 

with continuous support, would probably be effective 

with children from most cultural Lackgrounds . But it 

.seemed o«pec tally effective witti tliis group, wliere the 
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Black ciiilclren appoarod to bo \ory comf ortdbXo witii tlio 
particuJar combination of cirtful play, tliroats, doniandb 
and warmth. 

Grog ping Toachora 

Bo t'h raters , the invos t iga tor and vtno soc ond 
ciassroom obsorvor, indopondont l> rated tlie 1^ teaciiers 
on acconunoda txon and in toif oronce . Tlie ratings were 
based on overail improi^^ions of the reading instruction 
observed. Tlio criterion for rating was wliother the 
fceactier was better described b> the acconunodation or 
the intorforonco opisodo categories. Eleven of the 
teachers clotiriy X'oll into one group or the otlier. 
Others, in the middle range, were contrasted witli one 
another and rank ordered, and divided into two equal 
groups. The resulting lists of the two independent 
raters agreed in every case to whlcti category a 
toaciior fell into. It was the impression of botli 
raters, however, tiiat tlie middle range teacliers were 
difficult to place in two discrote groups. Table 2 
stiows the division of teachers into accommodation and 
intorforonco grouj^s. 

Although tlio episodes vary considerably in 
iongth, impact and kind, it seemed reasonable to expect 
a majority of tlio accommodation episodes to occur in 
classrooms of teachers with that overall rating. 
Toachor rating did match 60 of the 73 episodes. 
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Tablo 2 

Summary of Toachor Ratings: Accommodation 
and Intorforonce Groups 



Accommoda tion 
Rating Cioarly 
Appro pr La to 


Rating not Clear; 
Rank Ordered and 
Divided 


Interference 
Rating Clearly 
Appropriate 


A* , 


F 




L 


B ' 




I ' 




C 1 


G 




N 


D , 




J J 




E ' 




K ' 


N 



>Each letter represents on© teacher. 
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Table 3 shows tho distribution oi* opisodos by teacher 
groups . 

Analysis of Heading; and Dialoc t Scoro& 
for Accommodti tion and Interference Groups 

The analysis included tests of homoceneity of 

regression and multivariate analysis of variance on 

reading and dialect scores. 

Regression Analysis 

A test of homogeneity of regression or paral- 
lelism was porfonned to determine whether the relation- 
ship between dialect and reading scores differed for 
children in accommodation and interference groups. 
HypotJiesis h may be stated that tho regression lines 
have equal slopes and tha t dialec t has no of fee t on 
reading. Children with higher dialect scores should 
fare better with accommodating teachers than with 
teachers who do not prevent or successfully deal with 
dialect interference, wiiile children with lower dialect 
scores would have similar reading scores. 

The analysis of variance table for tho Tost of 
Homogeneity of Regression is shown in Table . Since 
F = .03 is less than ^q/i (•^5) ~ 3 • , tiie hypothesis 
of equal slopes is not rejected. Tho regression linos 
for accommodation and interference groups are parallel, 
indica ting that wi thin bo th toaciiing groups dialec t 
scores had a uniform relationship with reading scores. 
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Tabio 3 

Corrospontlonco of Episodes and Teacher Ka tings 
on Accommodation and Intorrerenco 



Accommoda tion 

EI)^^^ ode 
'lypo 

rn torferonce 


Teactier Ratinf? 


Accommoda tion 


Interference 


^17 


7 


1 1 


39 


1. 
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Table 

Analysis of Variance for Parallelism of 
^ Kegression: 'Acconunoda fcxon and 
Interforenco Groups 



Soil rco 


df 


MS 


F 


Siopo 


1 


3567.65 


75. 18^ 


Parallelism 


J 


I .^19 


.03 W« 


Residua I 


20h 







*P < .05 
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Tuo t05t for ofiocLs of d la loci on reading; is 



(jivon by F = 75. t7; Lho nypothosls of no ofrocts is 
I'u^ttJi. tod • Roadin(; and daaioct ^coroj* ui^ro corroiatod, 
,*|2 for ll\o AccoiimioUation Group and . 'lO for* tho Intor- 
foronco Group, mdicatotl in Tabloi 3 antJ 6 (Appendix 



tliot'o wa» no interaction botweon roadin(; and dialect 
lor accommodation and intorfeience (jroups, an analysis 
of variancu couLil bo performed to test Hypotliesis 5» 
that there woro no diiforonces in dialect and roadin^j 
scores for different teacher (groups. Tlie results, 
shown in Tabloi* 7 and 8, indicate ttiat neitlier reading 
nor dialect scoj es uero significantly different for the 
two groups. Moan roailing scores were 2 5.26 for tlie 
accommodation group and 22.89 for the interference 
group; mean dialect scores uore \7 *0U for the accoimno- 
dation group and 17.^1 for the interference group. 
Fif^ire I summari/.es reading and dialect scores for 
accommodation and interference groups. Dividing 
teachers into acconmiuda t loii and intei ference groups did 
not prove effect ive foi fiiuling diflerences in dialect 
and reading scuics. n>i)o thesis 3, that accommodation 
of instruction is «issociated witli differences in reading 
and dialect score moans, cannot be rejected. 



D). 



Ana lysis of Var Icxtice 



Since tlio regression analysis indica ted tha t 
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Table 7 

Analysis oV Variance Tor Roadln^; Groups: 
AccoMuiiodation and Interroronce Groups 



Source 


dr 


MS 


F 


Duo to 








regression 


1 


390.56 




Deviation about 








regression 


206 


91.05 J 

1 
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Tablo 8 

Analysis of Variauco for Dialect Scores: 
Accommodation and luLerforenco Groups 



Sourco 


df 


MS 


r 


Duo to rocros- 








sion 


1 


1 1 .80 


.17 


Deviation about 








recrossion 


206 


69.61 
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—I 1 1 r- 

10 to 10 40 

BLACK DIALECT SCORES 



OROUP I. ACCOMMODATION RATING 
2. INTERFERENCE RATING 
• MEAN SCORES 



Fig. I. Regression Lines for Accommodation and 
Interference Classrooms. 
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Six Toactiin^r St ylo:^ 

ATtoi" ob?>(;rviii{^ mi c I ast>rooiiii>, it \v'ai> cloar 
tlm t opisoiIo,s liom a i>lnt;lo teacher uero not dies tribu tod 
oveni> acrot>s tlio accoriunuJcition or iiiteiloienco cato(jor> 
List. Tlio List was prepared In order to give teaciiors 
ratin£;E> in evei > catot:or>, but situations did not arise 
(hiring; observation to make ^ucU ratiiif^s possible. 
Certain teactiors were more like each other, as if tliey 
shai*cMl an omphd^^is or siylo. 

Teachor:» vvore tjrouped and compared to determine 
what dlj» t i iif^u i i>hod ttiem, then recroupod until tlie groups 
soomecl colieroiit . Itio opi.sod(>ii ami rej>poctive episode 
cato(;orio£> ol uach teaciiei were tlien listed and com- 
pared. Sots ol opiisodo categories unique to toacliors 
within each group wore idontillod. No toaclior from 
ono group liad the same cluster of episode categories as 
all tlie teachers? m another group. Each group of 
»eachers tuid a st>Lo, described by characteristic 
behaviors. Catogor tza t ion of Episodes jis> related to 
toaclior styLo in Appendix F (Table 23). n»G second 
classi'oom obsoi vei had not par tic ipa toil in tlio develop- 
ment of toaclior stylo descriptions. Given tho list of 
opisodc^ catogorios for tlie teaching stylos, tho Second 
oL»cM vei^ Inilepenilen t l\ pl«iced tho teachers in tlio six 
{.roojis. Tho ressultmg list agre*itJ in every case with 
tlu» invo.^t inator^H list. The six groups aro described 
bo I ok: 
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Group J^. Vocabu la ry E^nptia Jis 

Teachers wlio utjotl a vocabulary emphasis sooined 
aware that man> woixls u^od In instructional materials 
require explanation. Teachers from other groups also 
explained words but not to the same extent as teacliers 
in this {jroup. Episode is one example or how a 
tcactier made sure that children understood the meanings 
of words beloie requiring them to complete a workbook 
lesson on compound words . C Episode 3 • 3 A ( Ac coiiuiioda- 
tion)3 

C ^ ' Fireboa t . * 

T Firoboat, and mail and box. 

'Fireboa*,* wha * s a fireboa*? 

T Do you know, 'cause we Iiave tliem out 

hero in the wa fcer , on the bay . 

It's ash'; it's ash*. 

T Wtia fc do you suppose a fireboa t'd be for? 

rf a stiip catcti on fire, the Tireboat'd 
pu t it ou t , the fire out . 

T It's out on the water, and it has hoses 

an' it's like a firotruck, only it's a 
wha C? 

Fi roboa t . 

»Mail.' 

C^^ 'Mailbox. ' 

T Ho\< many peopJe got, used the mailbox? 

D'you, any of you over? 
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T 

T 

T 

T and 




I do, wo had a real mailbox but wo had 
to tako it off 'cause wo had two 
muilboxos. Wo have to qo in my mo thorns 
closot to get the mail. 

You had to go in your mother's what? 

Closot to get the mail. 

(Laughs . ) 

Th-they put the mail slot into your 
mothor'ij coat closet, in your house? 
Vhy'd you have to go in tlie coat 
closot? 

I * on ' know , ' cause we had two mailboxes , 

an* one, one you Just take the mail 

out but this ono you have to p-put 

the mail in, slip tiie mail in *ere an*, 

tlien it comes out from my inotlier's 

closet. 

1 was right, I didn't think it roally 
was , but it was . 

(Laughs. ) 

Ttiat would bo interesting,- I" hopo it 
doesn ' t go t lost among the clo thos . 
Vou over lose any letters that wnyS 

No? (Laughs.) Noater than my closot, 
then. Who can read the first sentonco? 
Deniso . 



No, shsh, Danny's turn. 

*A mailbox is on tho next corner. ' 

X wanna road it . 

X know. 
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Cj^^ Can 1? 

T Xo, you haci I turn , Koxslia? 

C,^ * There are two bocii. in that bCMlroom, ♦ 

T Good, Two bcMJi> and a Jottox'box. 

Lottorbox! 



r and (Lauchs , ) 
CLASS 

T!io toactior \\cM> open to quoi>tloni, and used clues 
to which the chj. Idren responded. Near tho end of the 
opLsodo, Chi When i,ocniod to have no dirficuit> Ui>in^ the 
compounti words in sentences, 

Bpi:>ot\o jj iLln«trates iiow teachers, wj th a 
vocabniary emph*i:5X£i dXt, t in^^uished dialect lionionv iMi> , 
[Episode Catecorv . 2a] Wlien a ciUl<l read, "Par, like 
you par* your car," tho teacher explained "pur" in fjoif, 
and dis t iuijuished it from ptirt anci pai tv , Children 
became con 1 used over cart*, cards and cart, 

T You*vo (sol 'c* that coinos before *a', 

T OK, something that soinoone at your house 

mi£^!it play, 

Cj *Car*,* 

T Card isixmOf a card ^*ame , 

C^ Cars, wo play cars, 

T Cards, if It had an ' * 

C^ We play cars, 

T OK, 
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It*:? tho £>amo Itiine; Oil! 'Cart.' 

'Cart.' 

T VcM'y tjood, carl. 

C,j I thouf^hl LluiL was card. 

T Could you make mo a scntonco about a 

cart? Xot a 'D'; c£in you inako a lower 
ca:>o 'd*? Can you make a sontonco 
about a cart? 

C,^ She's rail In' off tho cart. 

T Can you make a «on toaco abou t a cart? 

Vo have one, almost, in this room; I 
think tho tutor sot wo could almost call 
a cart, a cart. Another kind oi' a cart 
that a pony might pull. You know about 
that kind? A dog cart, a pony cart; 
-<oino p lac OS they liavo races wi th dogs 
pu L I Ing carts , sort of like a li t tlo 
wagon . 



Children aUso da.^> t Inguishod dark and dart, matching 
words with pictui'Oi^. 



T Vou look again. 

C,^ 'Duck.' 

T What did T say that this part lias to bo? 

C^ 'Ar, ' dar. • 

C^^ 'Dark. * 

T " When doos it get 

C^ Dark, dark. 

T When doos it get dark? 

C^ Twelve o'clock. 

T OK, and what other worci could you say. 
It gets clark In tho 
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It {jot dark at ni^Jit. 

T OK, iot'b try one inoro. Wo * vo t^ol 

many hoi*o • 

' Dar, dart, ' 

T Vory good, KoLtiu 

That*5> ono of tiiom thingb you tJirow. I 
got ono or tJioni in my mothor drawor, 

T Do you havo darts? 

No, I Jus* got ono, i, thoy do things, 
tlioy dang ' rous , 

T Yos, thoy aro, bocauso Ctioy could got on 

somebody * s 

Eyo, 

T Eyo, moutti, noso, any piaco. Tiioy could 

lui r t y ou bad I y , OK — 

Ottior typos of opisodos woro obsorvod in class- 
rooms of toachors with a vocabulary ompiiasis, but no 
toachor from anothor group tmd opi&odos xn both 
catogorios doscribod. 

Group 2, Docodinf^ Emphasis 

fho Docod j ng Emphasis was observod in classrooms 
wiioro bpocial roading matonals woro usod to os^ablish 
sound -ti>mbol con ospundencc. In Episode 'l I , tho toachor 
liolpod chlldron "sound out" words rathor than 
discouragjng decoding by toiling ctiildroii words or 
pointing to picturoij as cluojj, Cliildron consistently 
doponded on printed symbol t> riithor ttian extraneous 
duos to road wovds, [Episode Category 3.2a] 
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T All viQlxl, you put a sound in tuero. 

Cj *Plxng it in the c-i-ah-z-ot. ♦ 

T You know wtiat that Is? 

T Wlien you put it ail to^jothor do you 

go t any tiling? 

Cj Ciosot. 

T Rignt. 

'F-on-nn-i-n-th. • 

T You know wliy, it's not, *th,* it's the 

otlior one. 

C J 'Till. » 

T It' . not ilko ttiumb, it's the other one; 

it's tlio ottier one. 

Cj 'Th.' 

T No, it's like wliat? 

T " No, it's not like ttiumb, it's like what? 
Thumb goes ttiis way (writes li) , but 
tha t ' s no t youx's ; yours goes this way 
(writes th) , so wtiich one is tliat? Look 
in back of >ou. 

Cj 'Th.' 

T 'Thz. ' 

C| 'Thz.' 

T 'Tliz, ' can you say it tliat way? 

'Tiiz. ' 

T 'Tliz, ' OK, x'lght, now, now try it. Sh, 

wait a minute. 

Cj X — ng. 

T OK, wlui t would it be; can you put it 

together? 
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T No, that didn't como out right; who can 

holp him? Ail right, Kenny. Audrey, 
what about i.t7 

Thoii? 

T Then. Good giri. 

Then. 

T Then. Right. 

'Then, it — 

A second characteristic of the Decoding Emphasis 
was presentation of isolated standard English sounds 
Tor identification. In Episode 35 children attempted to 
identify vowel sounds in words. [Episode Category 3« 1 
I (interference)] 



T Wait a minute, wait, wait to do it. 

Tammy, watchoo call this, over here? 
Hinm? (points to picture of a chain.) 

Mm-mm-mm, (The »I don't know' hum,) 

T Well, don't write a sound when you don't 

know what to call it, It*s a chain, 
OK? Right, And what sound do you need 
to write? 

A. 

T Good, yeah, right. Change that thing. 

Tammy, 

Cg I changed it, - 



T What is this? (Points to picture of a 

bod , ) 
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A bayod . 

OK, wHat's the vowel sound in bod? 
•A.' 

No, tnat wouJd bo bado, boood . WHat 
comos ri{jht aftor tlio *b» in bod? 

•E?' 

Rignt. Now writo all tho words that 
iiavo tno 'o' sound. 

In tho first section Tammy guossod at an answer 
boloro identifying ttio chain; in tno second section tno 
teacher did not notice why a child was confused about 
tho vowel associated with a picture of a bed. In 
dialect the vowel in "bayed" sounded like "a." 

While reading, children taught with a Decoding 
Emphai5is seemed to produce sounds without comprehending 
ttiQ words they read. In Episode 60, the child *s 
reading was choppy and disjointed. [Episode Category 

C *R-i-de, ride the r- t-h-ah-r-em. 1*11, 

1*11 s-we f-i-n-d a s-t-r-au-ai-iu. ' 

The materials used for reading may have con- 
tributed to the choppy, stilted reading [Episode Cate- 
gory 5.2T] Episode 6?, in which a child made \6 
attempts to road "frightens," contrasts sharply with 
Episode 63, from another type of classroom. The rhythm 
of tho story soomo<l to encourage fluent reading: 



T 
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♦(Hero conio^ ) <i tlof; across thc» track. 
Blow the u'hl^tlo^ toll tlio clog to (;o 
back, whilo iho li t ti o black train i;oqs 
clown tho tr<ick. lUows tlio wlii&tLe, tlion 

»c' 

T »Cl -~ 

clicky-clack — 
T and — clickotv 

cJack, clickoty-clack. ' 

T Tliauk you, Bryant. You road voi*y nice. 

Now who's in our way, Carolyn? Hiili, who 



C,^ A cow. 

T An' wliat does a cow say? 

'Noo-oo-oo. Iloro comos a cow across tho 
era'. Blow tho wliistlo, toll tho cow 
to CO back, wliilo tlio li ' black train 
coos down fclio tra'. Blow liis wliistloi 
tlio clickoty-clack, clickoty-clack, 
clickoty-clack, clickoty-clack. ' 

Tho toacliors wlio usod a Docodinc approucli 
omphasizod :>ound-s>inbol corrospondonco, soiiiotimos <it 
tho oxponso of moaniufrXul roadinc- CliilUi^on in thoso 
classrooms did loss wild ciicsslng than otiior clilldron. 
But iinfor tuna toly tlio iiiatorials usod roprosentod 
standard English, or British Enelisli, phono tically 
rathor than roprosonting dialoct. Clilldron somotimos 
road aloud without knowlnc what tlio words inoant. Tlia\ 
could porform tho task of decoding without roaJly 
i-oading. 
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Group StaiKki rd PronuncXa tion Einptiasls 

Anothor approach to i^cadiiif; iiisod with <liaLocL- 

^(ieakilU^ cUildi'Mi A»Ouiuc'd to bo ba.^od oil tho aaauinption 

that i\ui cliildron iiuimI loam ^itaiidarcl phoiiolo(jy as a 

basils Tor lcariiin{j to road. Sonic tcachors piiiictuatod 

toachin^ with rof^iilar roquosts that children repeat 

Instnict iona I ros^poiidos . [Episode 2.11] 

T Toll mo the t»omid you tiear at tho 

bo^innint; and the sound you hoar at ttio 
en<l. (Shows pictures. ) 

CLASS Ham. Il-in. 

r Who wants a hard ono? Janot, I have a 

•whip. ' 

Cj J I bo^;in with a 

T no(;in^ with a, iot's Siiy it for her. 

CLASS Ship. 

C| It onds with a 'b. ' 

T Vh.it would it sound liko ii it onUed 

with a 'b'? Shlb. What does it end 
with? 

CLASS 'P.* 

r Saj it. 

CLASS Shlj_». 

T (Shows a picture oT a web.) 

CLASS Vob. 

C.^ It end with a 'b. ' 

r It ends with a 'b, • say it. 
It ends ullix a 'b. • 
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T (Sliowi( a picture ul a {HMicil.) 

CLASS Puiicil, 

C.J It bociu wiUi 41 • 

T It boijiii^ witti it »P,» 

And it <?iul witli an 'l,' 
T (Stiows a picture oV mc*at,) 

CLASS Moat, 

X It's not mu'. It's* liurU to hour tiio 

vnd sound but you really liavu t<» listen 
for it. It ends witli a 'i* if yon say 
it that way. If you don»t say it tliat 
Way it onds witii an *o.' 



I What stor> did you i*oad for Uomowork? 

C,^ * Who Like Ico Cruaiii. * 

T »Vho Liko* or 'Who Likos*? 

C.^ "Who Likos. » 



C. Tho truck stop. 

T Utiat 's that? 

C » Ttio t rtick i» t ops . 

In t tio«<i» cr las;«r«ionts , cousidoraMo a t ti*n t ion was 
duxutfd tti chauitiuf'. lau^rttaiTo pattoiiis; t h<« ctit roc t Ions 
wi»ri* irrelovant to tho task at tiand. Children spoko 
slowl\ xind dolib<»ratolv , soiaoiimos in a stilttnl 
la^tiifin . 

T Ilow winiltJ yuti doscribc* that man? 

^i. Ho fs l.tt . 

T tfCiod. 
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Ctiildron .somotxiiios distortcHl Kord> liy ovor- 
Htrof»sinf: cMifiiii|%H, as \^lu)i\ tliov said "wan it" for "uant," 
Tlio> aX^ci borumu connisud aluuit Hliollitir Cfirroc I j tins 
doalt witii (•(uitoiit or Itirin, as in Kx»isodQ 17» uhoro 
"A hoy win a rac<»," was f:tianf:od tu "Thi> win hic*w tliu 
liat ifVi ol my frittn' hc»ad«" 

Similarly, dnrini*. <»ral roadin/ti the* totkclH?r 
often intorprot<»d di«ilcn*t iirununciat iuns us roadint* 
ori'oi'f*. [Eplsiido Catuir«»i-> 

i'« KiMi look down. 

I lUi what? 

T Ho What? 

Kpi^tido '♦I il iustr.iii»s liMW .mother teacher 
i*npha>i^od Standard Pronunciation ditriiijft «ni or«iI 
readinf; los-^uiu 

T Wha t • ro > ou sa> ini:, honey? 

Walk. 

T ^ly that one tnore titno. 

He Is astin^: the bird to vnik. 
T All rit:ht, asking, say that for me, 

C LASS As - k i n j r . 
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T Lib ton to Ms. X, a^-kXn(j. Do It. 

CLASS As-king. 

T Vory good. All ri^^ht. 

'With. » • 

T Ulow, Bridcjo t, blow. 

C 'Wliat — 

T Vory good. Com 'on ovorybody, blow. 

CLASS »What — 

T I didn't hoar tlio ending. 

CLASS 'What — 

T Again, blow first . 

CLASS 'What 

T What * s the word; romoiribor, yon have to 
blow on your wheel sound. Go on. 

'What — 

— do — 

'What did litt-Le duck sec?' 

T Vory good. Do it again, Bridget, please. 

C ^ 'What did little duck see?' 

T All riglit, class, read that and i*emember 

your endings . 

CLASS 'What did little duck see? • 

T Wha_t. 

CLASS 'What did little duck see?' 

T X still di<Jn't hear this sad littlo 't*. 

CLASS 'What did — w!iat did — what-- 

T WhaJ.. 
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T and <What did iittio duck seo?* 
CLASS 

T OK, very qoo6 . 

Stressing ending sounds to some extent could 
probably help some Black children learn to road. But 
the continual interruption of the task at hand, which 
v^aa purport odl> reading, not speech correction, seemed 
unnecessary and distracting. 

Group ll. Vhi to Liberal Approach 

Teachers in this group encouraged dialect use 
by occasionally using at themselves, by accepting 
dialect pronunciation and by using the children's own 
writing in dialect during reading instruction. 

Some White Liberal teachers imitated Black 

children's intonation briefly, as in Episode 12. 

I'm right hoVe. 

T Huh? What page? What page are we 

supposed to be reading orally? 

I ' on ' t know. 

T You 'on' know? (Dialect intonation) 

'Scott Street. ' 

5 

T 'Treasure Hunt,' did wo over read — 

C- ' Scott Street. ' 

5 

T Didn't wo ever road 

C-^ I wanna read 'Treasure Hunt, ' I love 

'Treasure Hunt. ' 

T You do love it, huh? What page is it 

(Dlaiect intonation) 
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on, David? Jt*s on page 29. 

Hlcht horo. 
T OK. David's fjonna rftart. 

'Dilly want — 

T — tod, tod, 

— wanted a dog. BiJly as' his mother 
for a dog. ' 



"You do love It, Imli, " was i>ronounced with a 
syncopated stress and pitch similar to that oi the 
children. "What page is it on, David," Immediately 
shifted to standard Englisli. The two sentences serve 
dilTeront Tunc t ions; tlie first, rapport and the second, 
focusing on the task. 

The "White-Liberal" teachers seemed to liave a 
more open environment in their classrooms. In discus- 
sions, children participated eagerly, freely using 
dialect, w!iich the teacher accepted. [Episode 2.IA] 



Cr-crust. Crust, 

T OK, read the whole sentence. 

C ^ Tliore is a crus ' on something here . 

T Which tiling has a crust on it? Do you 

know what a crust is? OK. 

(started to circle a picture of apples.) 

T A crust Ls the brown part of something. 

And broad crus t , you know how some chil- 
dren eat the inside of the sandwich and 
they throw away the outside; thoy don't 



like the brown par t ? Have you soon 
somebody do that? 
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C| Yoah. 

T WoiX, that part thoy don't like is tlio 

crust. Tho brown part on the broad, 
around tho odgo. What else has a crust 
on it? You over oat Cried chicken? 

Cj (Nods.) 

T All right. You know how it has that 

brown part on the outside, that's so 
crunchy? That's the crust. 

I like dat part. That's tho skeo-in. 

T No, tho skin is under the crust. Tho ^ 

skin is sort oT a yellowish color. It's 
chewy . 

C Mx. X, when my, when I had, when I had, 

when I got my leg cut right here, I 
saw my meat on the inside. It white. 

T It was? (Laughs.) White meat, huh 

(laughs), not dark moat. 

T You know, I, Crog logs are white moat, 

too . 

(Laughs.) 
T I was so surprised when I 

C ^ (Laughs again. ) 

T I, once I, had to cut up a frog in 

science class, and a, I was very sur- 
prised that tho, you know, tho muscles 
wore white. You didn't do this sentence. 

Tho teacher entered into a friendly interchange 
with tho child. During one observation period, tho 
toachor and children road from a Joke book. Children 

m 

used dialoct without solT-consciousnoss . 

Toachors in tho Whi to-Liberal group also 
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arrirmod dialect use by incluUin(j Black children's 
notes and stories in reading, without correcting 
dialect features incorporated in the writing. In one 
classroom a boy constructed sentences, writj.ng them on 
the blackboard. Tlie teaclier provided help only when 
asked. [Episode Category 5. IA] 



Writes: *I like my granmothes because 
she los nio ( Hesi ta tes . looks at 
teacher. ) 

T Let's you what? 

Have. (Pauses.) 
T Do you know how to spell it? 

No. 

T H-a-v-o. 

C Writes: — have a dollar. 



The purpose of the activity seoms to be fluent 

reading and writing. After it, was read, the sentence 

was erased from the blackboard . Children ' s valentines 

wore also posted on the bulletin board: 

"I like Mary and Tina because they is 
good" 

"I like my best friend and ho like nie . 
Ralph Willie" 



Otlior first graders' stories were deliberately 
uncorrected and posted : 



"I wont to the cemetary. Wo put flowers 
over my grandmother grave. Ralph." 
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"I wont i>wirmnin{j at Dofremory Park and 
my brotiior push ino in tho water and I 
swLin In six Toot." 



CtiiXdron wore able to i oad and reread tlieir stories, 
apparent 1> with satisfaction, Tlieir own writing 
accurate l> reprei>ented their speoch in a way a linguist 
probably could not , 



I went over my cousin Saturday and 
monday I went on a barbeque picnic at 
the park and we had some fun and it 
was a lot or fight but I didn't pay know 
attention but ttien I got in to a fight 
with a girl because X was giting some 
water and then she push me away from the 
water fountain and tiien I beat lier up 
and then stio went to git her sister but 
tliat didn't hurt me at all. Theresa 



The White Liberal teaciiers seemed accepting of 
children's Language, and of ttie children themselves. 
Anottier characteristic of Wtiite Liberal teachers was 
that tlioy gave auditory discrimination training, as- 
suring tliat cliildren correctly identified dialect 
homonyms. [Episode 3»*a] 

T Take. 
Cj Take. 

T Can you spell that word? 

T and T-a-k-o. 

CLASS 

T Take . 

C,. Better come on. 
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Lako. 

T N^o, it starts liko *cat,* and it has an 

*a* liko cat -- 

C^i Kill. 

1* — t>ut tno onclin^; is diiToront, isn't it? 

Cake, Ms. X. 

Make, make, Ms. X, make. 

All ri^ht, how would you write 'mmake?" 

M-a-y. 

T No, make. 

M-a-k-e, m-a-k-e. 

T Good for you, Vvotte. Did you got that, 

Uodnoy? 

M-a-k-e. 

T Make, take, rake; what about *bake?' 

CLASS B-r- 

T B-Ba-a 
B-a - 

C^ I know, I know, Ms. X. I know, Ms. X — 

C^ - k-e. 

C^ I know, Ms. X. 

T Good for you i 

Cj Vou copied, you looked off of them. 

T B-Ba, What would iJt be? 

Cj^ Like you bake something Ms. X. 

C^ Ms. X, Ms. X, Ms. X, lako. 

T Ves, iMii »onna, ail ri{jht, how would you 

spoU * J lake?' 
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Group Dlack Artful Aj>proacti 

Teachers wxth v\\q Black Artful approach would, 
on the surface, seem similar to tiie Wiilte Liberiil 
toaclioi'j* . Both iiail coni:^ itlerab le rapport wxtii tho 
children and seemed to undei&tand and accept them* But 
tho Black Ai tful group used Black speecJi fluentl> , 
direct l> Inv^olvm^; the chi Itlron in Learnin(j readin^j 
ra ther tiian to o» tab li sh rai)por t as an in termed la te 
step. The label Black Artful is used to describe 
toactiiufj whxcti Incorporates a form of rhytiuiiic play 
unique with Black dialect speakers, tt is not the 
surfaco re.ittuos* ol i)tionolo^> or grainiiiar tJiat are 
important, but the r<ipid Xnterpla> with intonation and 
{jesture familiar to Black ctiildren as one of tiie art 
forms of Black culture. 



dialect to en tor Into extended verbal play witii tiie 
cJiildren, [Episode Category I . IA] While learning some 
of the words from "Tho House That Jack Built," the 
children engaged in ritual insult on "the man, all 
tattoi'od and torn." 



Very fow teac tiers were sufficiently fluent in 



T 



She met a boy, and tills is the man all 
tattered and 



ALL 



- - to rn . 



T 



Hero's another word, is 'tattered.' 



T and 
CLASS 



'Tattered. 
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T IV vou tiavo on cloLhos Lluit aro aU 

La t Lo rod , wha L do thoy look I iko ? 

CLASS Uaecocl* RatJtjolIv . 

T Wait, wait* One person, wliatclioo ssay? 

^2 Ka^j^olLy* 

T RaggelXy, 

C,^ Toacheri 

C^^ Thoy torn, tiioy torn up« 

Tnoy got, tnoy got — 

T Tnoy got wnat? 

C;^ tnoy got hoXos in ' om. 

T OK, Anytning you wanta say, Molinda? 

C And doy tiavo, doy tiavo — ali tno snoos 

are raggy too, 

T ^ snoos are raggy 

T Wai t Just a minu to « 

His (clotnos ) aro raggolly , and nis pants 
are raggolly, and a, iiis 

X know, 
C^^ — nat is raggolly, 

C, I know, 

— and iiis stiirt is raggolly, 
T Danollo? 
Cy And nis body is ragged, 

CLASS (Giggles . ) 

C^ His body is dirty. His body is dirty. 

His body is — , His body is dirty. 
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T Oh, ho*s dirty, too. 

Hi His hair is dirty. 

T Oooohh! 

Ho don*t wash his hair; he don*t comb 
his hair. 

C. An* his tooth is yollow. 

T Ohhh ! 

CLASS (Giffglos.) 

Ho don*t brush, ho don't brush his tooth. 
T Ho looks torriblo, doosn* t ho? 

Ho look liko a ol* man. 

C. Ho don* wash his hair. 

'J 

CLASS (Gigglos.) 

C^ Xn a old houso that Jack built. 

CLASS (Gigglos.) 

Tho toachor had a senso of tho rhythm of tho 
vorbaL gaino, which inovod vory quickly. Thoro woro no 
withdrawn or uninvolvod children after this interchange, 
and tho children woro allowed time to let the moaning 
of "tattered" penetrate. 

Unlike the White Liberal teacher's brief, 
Xiiiitativo phrases, the Black Artful teacher's dialect 
socinod familiar and comfortable. [Episode Category 
1.3A] 

Xn Episode 10 , tho rhy ttim of the teaclior * s 
^ipeoch seemeti to captivate ttio children. At the 
beginning they woro seated quietly on tho floor near 
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the board. T!io toacJior Had bhown a museum diorama of 



a rubbor ploutation and as siio repeated tlie word, 

"Plantation," ciiildren became more and more eager to 

write it, rising up on tJiexr knees, waving ttieir liands . 

One girl stiook iier liead so vigorously tliat her ctieeks 

and lips rattled as slie moaned, "Oooni" 

T You better listen, Plan-ta- tion, 

Planta t Ion, Plan la t ion , Plant a tion , Plan- 
tation. I'll 'take two or tJiree girls 
because I do,n't care now many it takes, 
we'll Just figiit witn tnis, right? 



Yes. 

T I don't like for you to look a little bit 

ugly whtjn you miss a word, do you near? 
Because you're not over gonna miss tiiat 
word again, OK? All rigiit, go on. 
You ' ro no t supposed to look ugly, because 
'you're not supposed to know overytning. 
Tnis is I tJiougnt tnat was very good. 
So wo know ttio word, don't we? 



CLASS Yes. 



T All rigtit. Somebody's gonna come to tne 

board and write 'Rubber Plantation.' 

CLASS Oooti! (Waving nands; extremely eager.) 
Ms. X, Ms. X, ooJi! 

T You sound like little owls. Ooon, oooii! 

All rignt, Felicia. Come on, Flea. 

Ttie toactior was demanding, pressing iiard for tiie 

cliildren to try, bolieving tney are able to acliieve. 



Sne threatened, almost in a cJiant, 

"Girl, I'll beat your head 
Into tiiat board 
If you don't make that 'P' 
Like you stiou Id . " 



ChlLdron squoe-fiod tJio chalk and tried very hard, 
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apparently out of oagornoss rattier than fear of ridicule* 

Another characteristic of the Black Artful ap- 
proach is the teacher's encouraging the children to 
speak and listening to thoir responses, [Episode 
Category 2jiA] 

T Come on, Felicia, Come on ahh, Juanita, 

Come on, Turtle, Try to write 'Planta- 
tion,' and we will give you all of the 
help — Girrrl, I'll boat your head into 
that board if you donH make that 'P* 
like you should. If I ever see anything, 
I don't like it like that, Uh-uh, I 
don't like it, I like you to start at 
the top hero. An' I really almost hit 
you then, I really did, I had to hold. 
Plan Plan — Don't look at anybody 
else's, and if you miss it, it's all 
right, Plan, Pla-an - ta-aaa - tion. 
Plan - ta-aa - tion, I really don't like 
the way you ' re holdin ' tha t chalk, 
(Breaks up chalk,) That's all right, I 
don't care about you missin' it, I'd 
rather you miss it and not look at any- 
body else's, you hoar? Sit down, and wo 
will chock and see if we got it right. 
Now lot's, lot's do that. What does 
that say, children? 

CLASS PLAN (covers up tho rest) -T-A-TION, 



3,'» 



What does t-i-o-n sound like? 
that say? 

Ion , 

' Shun , ' 

What? 



What does 



CLASS 'Shun,' 

T What is' tho word? 

CLASS Plan ta tion, 

T Yos , Let's see what she loft out, Sho 

loft out the P-l-a-n-t-a, Who wrote 
this? Juan 1 ta, you loft the ' t ' and tho 
'i' out. It should* be t-i-o-n« That's 
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a VQV} {jood try, vory QOOil, Would you 
iiko to come up and write it so tliat you 
will roinoinbor it? All rigiit. 



The class is road in^j "Tiio Vain Jackdaw" in 

Episode 23. Tiie teacher has aslccd tiie cliildren to 

describe a vain person, a person tiiat "dresses up and 

walks around lik6 iie's proud of iiiinself." 

T And iie tied the featliers to iiis tail. So 

ind iie wa Lk around like, you know, he was 
a very vain, vain bird. Now, this is 
anotiier word we liave liere, *vain.* What 
do you think about tiie word, *vain?* 

Teacher, wiiat's a ? 

C^^ Like your vein. (Points to wrist.) 

T No, not like your vein. A 'vain* person, 

do you know wtiat that is? A vain person 
is a person that, that dresses up and walk 
around like tie's proud of hiinsolf. That's 
wtiat, he spends a great deal of his time 

Cj. Teacher, ttiat's a . 

T Scuso me. He spends a great deal of his 

time showin* off an' admirin' tlie way he 
look. Now do you know a person who does, 
wlio would do tliat, a tiling like that, do 
you? Do you, do you know a person that 
dresses up all tlie time, an' walk aroun' 
an * admire himself? 

Uni-liin. 

T OK. Do you? TelL me about tliat person. 

Tell me about tliat person. Do you have 

anybody in your house, any big brother? 

Uli-huli, muh-ali, muli-ah, muh-ah father. 

T OK, does he dross up, an' walk aroun*? 

C_ Yeah, he dress up good ! 
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T Tlioii what docs lio <lo7 

'Then somebody, then one boy, he say my 
^ father, my i\itiier, thoy walk sliarp. 

T Oh, tlioy walk sharp. 



T Anybody else; Johnny? 

C^^ My fatiia dress up in knickerbock. 

T Knickerbock. Then what else? 

He have a soup on, soup, knickerbockers. 

T Knickerbockers, ohli! Vliat does he put on 

with the knickerbockers? 

^10 father 

I What does ho put on w^itii the knickor- 

bockoi'S ; does he tiave some sort of boo t , 
where 

C^^ Yeah. 

T * Good . Antiiony? 



C.^ My little brotlier, ho put on liis tie 
and liis suit. 

r Tlien wliat does he do? Then wliat; does 

he look in the mirror? 

C... He ^o, lie (JO in hi.s daddy car, and make 
my daddy drive liim somo whore . 

T Oh. Tha ' s your brother? Oli, L see. 

Cj^ Fi' year ole. 

T OK. Now 1 tliink we all know what 'vain* 

moans. WelJ , tliis is what this, this 
Jackdaw d id . 

A number of children participateil, antl the 

totichor .icknow led{jod each response. 
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Teachers in llyia group also gavo atuUtory 
discrimination tr«iininc ai>suring that dialect homonyms 
Wore dis tiuijuishod . [Episode Cato(.?:ory 3.IA] 

Xn Episode 3 1, childr(jn speLLod "Teet." One 
wrote it on tlie board uhiic the teacher a^^ked the other 
cliildrcn to spell 'feed.'* 

F-e-e-t. 

T What do Ke do, the Tirst sound. 

CLASS "Fr. • 

T AIL ri^jht, the second sound. 

CLASS "E. » 

C^^ , Michael. 

T All right, and the last soiind. 

CLASS »Tt,» ;tt.' 
C^ You shut up. 

I * on ' t have to . 
T Feed, feed. 

C^ F-e-o, X', f-e-e-d. 

T All right, give nio a sentence using food. 

C^ Hm. 

C^ Like, 1 feed my dog. 

T All right, 'I feed my dog, ' What can you 

say? 

Cj Like, like I food my boa. 

T Well, yoss. All riglit, give me one 

using * X'oet . * 
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My foot have toos. 

T All right:, your foot' have toos. What 

can yon ijay, Johnny about foot? 

C j2 I tickLo 

My foot havo — 
T Johnny? 

"~ "^^ toos havo 

T Johnny. 

I fclcklo my foot. 

T *I ticklo my foot.' What can you say, 

Mark, about your foot? Ilin? 

C^^ Toacha! 

T Michaol? 

C^^^ I wash my foot. 

T I wasli my foot. OK . 

In this opisodo also, chiLtlron woro allowod timo for a 
distinction to "sink in." 

Tho final characteristic "Black Artful" toachors 
had in common was awareness of vocabulary differences • 
[Episode Cate^jory 3.3A] Kpisodo h3 is a continu ta fcion 
of tho story, "Tho !Ioui>o That Jack Built." It combines 
verbal play, high participation and vocabulary learning. 
Tho toacher explained t»ie moaning of "maiden" but 
accepted tho chLLdron^s meaning, which incorporated 
the more familiar idea of a "maid." 
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»That a to tho malt, that lay in tUo 
liouso that Jack built. This is IUq 
cow, • SCO, 'with tho crumpioci horn,' 
Now, wliou wo say tho cow witli tho 
'crumpled' horn, what do wo moan by tho 
word 'crumpled? ' 



Crump, 

Xt's twiscod. 
Crooked , 

T Ki(iht, crooked, Tliat's what wo moan by 

tha t , 

Twistod , 

T Right, all twisted , 'He 

tossed tho dog that worried the cat 
that — 

T tind killed tho cat, that 

Part 

of 

CLASS 

T ind malt, that laid in the house 

Whole ^^^K 
CLASS 

T All ri(jht, all right, W!iat person right 

now? 

CLASS The maiden, 

T The maiden, all Torlorn, Now, who do 

we moan by that word? 

C J Maiden, 

T If she was forlorn 

C^ The maid on, 

C^ Mai den , 

T all right, what does tho niaidon do? 

Oh, sho — 

C^ Aa, all tlio work — 
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Cjfj Do all, do till the housework. 

C_ Does ixll tho housework. 

T Oh a maiden does; she does all the 

housework . 

She ol* . 
0^ She cook de tea. 

T She cooks the what? * 

C;^ Do tea 

C- She mae da tea. 

She make da dinner, an* make da beds. 

T This maiden, do you think she did that? 

(Holds up illustration.) 

Cj No, 1 know. She milk da cow. 

T She milked the cow. 

C- She rood da cat, food da dog, she milk 

da cow. 

T Oh. OK, in this story, ,in this little 

story, do wo maiden , does that mean, 
oh, a maid, the person that does the 
work in a house? 

CLASS Voah. 

She /nilk the cow. 

c,o 

Cj Sho clean up, she clean up her dog. 

T Sho doos all the cleaning, huh! 

Sho cloan up the cow. 

Sho wash the dishes. 
T Oh, sho does all that! 

C;^ Sho hang up the clothes, an' 
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Sho ii'on t\\Q cLotiios 

sho, a, got soino coffoo. 

An* siio put til* food on the table- 

wlion somebody c oine over sho give 
* em coffee . 

An* she does the cookin*. 

OK, sho does a.LL the work. Let*s Just 
say sho does all tiio work. OK, the maid 
in this Little story means it's a young 
girl, a maiden, not maid, maiden. 

Ma i d en , ma id en . 

OK, now- 

Tiio Dlack Artful teachers took time after thoir 
lessons to ompliasizo to the investigator tiiat the real 
abilities of their cliildron were often underestimated. 
They dis tinguisiied lack of ability from the need for 
explanations of unfamiliar material. The teachers 
.clearly enjoyoO the children and wore determined that 
tliey would all learn to road. The teachers also com- 
mented tliat children need teaching, not just time in 
sctiool . 

Group 6. Interrupting Approacti 

Teachers in tills group did not seem aware of 
dialect differences per so. Ciiarac toris tics of inter- 
rupting toactiors wore anticipation of children's responses 
and repetition of what children said botti during instruc- 
tion [Episode Category 2.'4l] and during reading [Episode 
Category 3.21] . Ki)lso(lo 23 Illustrates how a toachor 
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Tailed to hear a correct response, as if she expected 
to hoar an incorrect or insurricient response. 

»Firo. • 
T Sound . 

Cj "Fa-rr.* 
T 'Rr.* 

'Rr.' 

T »Rr.* So what is it? Fa — you don't 

play with it. It*s what? 



lie-o-wo-fa-or . 

T Uh huh; now say it quickly. Fa — 
Uh huh, say it. I can't hear you. 

C J ' Firo. * 

T ' Fa-aa . * 

C I ' Fire. ' 

T Tire, ' uh huh, say it quickly. 

C| 'Fire. * 

T 'Fire, ' Tire. ' 

C| 'Fire.' 

T You don't pLay with Tiro, do you? 

Cj lie ha - ar- deo. 

T Dee . 

C J Da . 

T lla — what? 

Cj 'Hide.' 

T Put an 's' at the' end . 
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il hies . 

Good. Ho what? 
* Ho hidos . * 
Good I hi dos , hi dos . 
Hidos . 
Uh hull. 

In Episodo 26, childron wore intorrupted whilo 

reading. 

»I want to 

T Ha-oo, bo. ^ 

C --bo soniot»ing now. I want to bo a 

cair 

T A what? 

Just liko you.* 

T A colt. 

*I want to bo a calf 
T No, that* s not calf, c ooo l t 

'Coit.* 

T C ooo l, hoar tho *o* sound? 

Co't. 
T No, cooit. 

Colt, coit. 
T Lonrnio soo, Jerry. One more time. 

C^ Soo' t 

T Good, colt. 



T 

T 
C . 
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'Just liko you.' 
T So littXo lamb wants to bo a colt. 

Interrupting teachers also used unfamiliar 
materia Lb witliout explainine tho content in a way that 
engagod children. 

T A small ca, co\sr is called a calf. OK, 

urn, do you think that both of those 
animals can be in tlio same meadow? 

CLASS Yeah. 

T Why do you think they can both be in 

tho same moadow? 

Cj 'Cause, animals live in a meadow. 

T More than one animal? Could more than 

one animal live in a meadow? 

Cj Yoah, yeah. 

T liow many of you have ever seen a meadow? 

CLASS (No one raises hands.) 

T What is a meadow, first of all? 

C^i It's in a grass. 

T tn the grass, OK; wliat else can be in a 

meadow? 

C/| Frogs. 

T Frogs could bo In a moadow; what else? 

C- A calf. 

T CaJf. Wliat else besides grass could be 

In a meadow. 

C^ A horse 

T WImt other plants? 
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a horso, a horso. 
T Ifi> a homo a plant? 

No. 

Frog. 
C« Frog. 

T Is a froer a plant? 

C, No. 
6 

Is frogs plants? 

T What other plants, bosiclos grass can bo 

thero? 

Cg Slow-flowors. 

T Maybo somo flowors, all right. What olso? 

C Hoses. 

T Rosos. 

Yellow a — 

Cg A cat could be in a inoadow. 

T Thero can bo 

Cy A cat can't bo in no meadow. 

T In this moadow (holds up reader), just 

look at this page. This is part of the 
moadow. What e Lse is thero besides the 
grass; what other plants? 

Moivin saici a cat could be in a moadow! 

Cg Evorywhoro. 

T The plants that are a little bit tailor 

(X didn't say to turn the page.) OK. 
OK I \v'ha I o Isso , wha t o ther plants do 
you SCO in this picture boriidoi> the 
gra s s ? 

Rocks. 

J 
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Rocks, troos, fiowors. 

T All rX(;lit, this is probably behind tho^ 

rocks, tlioso arc bushes. Tliey're 
smaller Ihun trees. Tliey're still 
plants, OK. All right, you saw some 
rocks there. Rocks are not plants. , 
OK. And we liavo two animals on this 
pa^je. All ri(j!it, lot's turn t!io page 
again. 

Tho toaclier*s tone of voice during tliis episode, 
as in "Is a horse a plant?" communiccited impatience. 
T!io toaclier's saying, "I didn* t say to turn the page," 
is one indiccition tluit tlie cliildren were not involved 
in tlie lesson. One teacher in this group described 
!ier class as immature. During four observation periods 
tliero was very little toachor-pupil interaction. The 
teacher seomod to select a few children to teach and 
allow otiiors to learn by tliemselves. 

Anotlier contrast between tliis group and others 
was an attitude convoyed in Episode 27- Cliildron had 
lined up to ask the teaclior wliat to do, as few, if any, 
knew liow to complete tlie assigned exercise. A little 
girl waiting in line clencliod hor dross in hor fists 
a« if really frigli toned of approacliing tlio teaclior. 

T Wliat did you put an *x* by, Judy, toll 

mo? Wliat words did you put 'x»s' by? 
Wliat! You don't know! How did you do 
it then? What wore you supposed to do? 

This is far from the atmosphere in tho class 
wlioro tho toachor ompliasi/.oti that "missin* it" was OK; 
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and that you*ro not supposed to Look ugly i because 
you* re not supposed to kuow every tiling. 

Tlie six groups describod represent coiiorent 
teacuing styles. It would be difricult to imagine a 
teaciier from the Vocabulary Empliasis group empiiasizing 
printed symbols to t!ie extent tliat tiie teachers witli a 
decoding ompliasls did. Episodes of the Ulack Artful 
teacliers are very difX'erent from those of tlie teacliers 
Who empliasized standard pronunciation. Even wlien an 
episode category is sliared by two groups, the metliod 
of the toaciiers in the two groups differs. For 
example, toachors in tlio Vocabulary Empliasis group 
explained words to children [Episode Category 3.3a3 
wiiilo Black Artful teachers let tlio children explain 
words to tlio teacher. 

Each group was represented by two or tliree 
toacliors. Tlioso are listed in Appendix F. Tlie six 
groups seemed an adequate framework to contrast teaching 
stylos for dealing with Black dialect during reading. 
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Dia Log t and Reading Scores for 



Six Toactiinf; Sty Le Groups 



Roadiii{; and Black diaioct scores wore ontorod 
Luto a test ol' liorno{jcno i ty of rogrossion for tlio six 
toacttXn{; sfcyic groups to test Hypothesis 6. 
Since F = .70 Is ioss than (-95) = 2.2 1, the 

ti)pott*osls of equal slopes is not rejected. The rogros 
iiion Lines for tUe six toacliing style groups are 
paralleL, indicating tliat tliero is no interaction of 
«tylo with dialect scores in determining reading scores 

Tlio tos t for the slope of dialec t and reading 
scores is given by K = 38. 13. Since ^^1^302 ^'^^ ~ 
3.8^1, the hypothesis of no effects is rojected, as it 
was for the two group analysis. Table 9 shows results. 

Tlxe correlation coefficients of dialect and 
reading for the six groups are listed in Table 10 
tlirougli 15. (in Appendix D) The within group correla 
tions, listed in Table 16, ranged from .319 to .60? and 
all wex'e significant at p<.05- 

In a multivariate analysis of variance for the 
six groups, F = 5.^M. Since F^^ (-^5) = I.83, the 

scores were significantly different foi* tlie six groups. 

Univariate analyses of variance were also 
porforinod on dialect and reading scores to tost 
Hypothesis 7. Results are shown in Tables 1 7 and I8. 

Tor rotiding scores of children In the six 
groups, F = 9.2/1. Since .I'5^oo2 ('^^^ 
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Tablo 9 

Analysis of Variance Tor Parallolism of 
Ho£;rossioii! Six Toaching Stylos 



Source 


dr 


MS 


F 


Slope 


I 




h2 


38. I8X 


Pa ralLo Li sin 


5 




80 


.70 


Residual 


196 


6h, 


99 





*p < .05 
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Table l6 

Dialect and Reading; Mean Scores and Correlation 



Group 


Dialec t 


Roaflin^ 


Correla tion* 


1 . 


Vocabu lary 


20. 17 


25.07 


.395 




Decoding; 


15.93 


25.07 


,381 




Standard 
Pronunc la t i on 


15. 10 


26,60 


.539 




Wliite Liberal 




21,07 


.305 




Black Artful 


Wi ,00 


31.73 


,607 


6, 


In terruptinfj 


20, 11 


19.07 


.319 



^Correlation i^ between dialect and readinfj scores 
within (jroups. 
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Table 1? 

Analysis of Variance for Reading Scores: 
Six Teaching Stylos 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Teaching Style 


5 


708.81 


9 . 2^r^ 


Error 


202 


76.7^ 





*p < .05. 
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TABLE 18 

Analysis of Variance for Dialect Scorosj 
Six Teaching Styles 



Source 


cjr 


MS 


F 


Teaching Stylo 


5 


226.25 




Error 


202 


65.^5 





*p < .05. 
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liypotliosis that teaching stylo it» not asboclatod Kxth 
difforoncos in roadinij aclUevomont la rejected. Cliil- 
dron taught bv toaciiers ultii some teaching styies had 
significantly higher acoros than children taught by 
teachers wLtij ttier styles. Table l6 sliows the dialect 
and reading mean scores for tlie six groups. 

Dunn's procedure was used to establish confi- 
dence intervals for the six groups,. Two contasts of 
the 1p possible were significant. Reading scores of 
children Lii Group 5, taught by teachers rated as using 
a DLack Artful approach, were significantly higher than 
reading scores of children in Group h (Whxte Liberal 
Approach) and Group 6 (interrupting Approach). 

For dialect scores, F = 'jJi6. Since F« 
(.95) = 2,2 1, the hypothesis of no difference in dialect 
among teaching stylo groups is also rejected. Children 
taugtit by teachors witli some styles uso significantly 
more dialect than children taught by teachors with 
other styles. Two contrasts of group moans wore signif- 
icant. Children taught with a Group 5, Black Artful 
Approach, had significantly lower dialect scores than 
children irr^Oroup 1 (Vocabulary Emphasis) and Group 6 
(interrupting Approach). These contrasts are summarized 
In Tabic 19 . 

Comparing tiro six teaching stylos, then, gave 
moro Information on iiow different wa> s oi approaching 
Black first graifors' i catling affects reading and dialect 
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Table 19 

Summary of Contrasts: Sxx Toacninfj Styio Groups 



Contj'ast 1: 


Groups 


1 


and 


2 


o . 


Groups 


1 


and 


3 


3: 


Groups 


1 


and 


h 


h: 


Groups 


1 


and 




3 • 


Groups 


1 


and 


6 


6: 


Groups 


2 


and 


3 


7: 


Groups 


2 


and 


h 


8: 


Groups 


2 


and 


5 


9: 


Groups 


2 


and 


6 


10: 


Groups 


3 


and 


h 


12: 


Groups 


3 


and 


5 


13: 


Groups 


3 


and 


6 


l/(: 


Groups 




and 




15: 


Groups 


h 


and 




16: 


Groups 


5 


and 


6*' ** 



^Significantly difforont reading scores 
•J^^Signi f leant. ly different dialect scores 
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scores. Table 20 sliows how toachors in tlio accoinniocla- 
tion and intorf oroiico groups wore? dlvidod i.nto tlio six 
toachinc stylo ^jroups. 



ofroctivo specifically witli cliildron vlio usod a con- 
sidorablo amount of dialect. Tlio of foots woro 
statistically uniform for iiigii and low dialoct speakers. 

Figure 2 sununarizos the reading and dialect 
scores for children in tlie six teaching style groups. 



illustrate some of ttie kinds of interforence experienced 
by dialoc t-spoaking children. The evidence suggests 
that both structural and Tunctional conflict do occur, 
and tliat some teachers deal vvitti dialect by accommodating 
reading instruction for Black children. Placing teachers 
in accommodation and interference groups, however, proved 
ineffective for finding differences in their students* 
dialect and reading scores. 



six teaching style groups: Vocabulary Approach, 
Docodlng Approach, Standard Pronunciation Approach, 
White Liberal Approacli, Black Artful Approach, and 
Interrupting Approacti. 

Tests of liomogeneity of regression showed no 
interaction betwoon Black dialect and reading scores 



None of the teaching styles seemed to be more 



Summa vy 



In tills c hap tor , episodes were presented to 



Classroom episodes were also used to describe 
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Table 20 

Sununary of Toachor Ratings: Teaching; Stylo Groups 
Compared to Accoininodation and In tor for once Ratings 



Group 


Ac c omiiio da t i o n 


Intorf oronco 








2 




K,H 






I,N 


h 






5 






6 




L.M.J 



Loiters roprosont toachors; designation is the same as 
for toachors listed in Table 2« 
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10 



I I till 

0 0 20 90 40 10 

•LACK DIALECT tCORC* 



GROUP I. VOCABULARY APPROACH 

2. DECOOINO APPROACH 

3. STANDARD PRONUNCIATION APPROACH 

4. WHITE LIBERAL APPROACH 
6. BLACK ARTFUL APPROACH 
6. INTERRUPTING APPROACH 

• MEAN SCORES 



Fig. 2. Regression Lines for Six Teaching Styles. 
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for toactior groups. An atiaLyi>is of variance sho\%otl 
tliat bo til reading; arul dialect scores clirforod for 
chlldron in cIas:>roomb tjroupetl by toaclior st>ie. Tiio 
Black Artful group Iiad sign ti lean t ly liigHor reading 
scores tMari tlie In terrupting cind Wlii te Liberal groups , 
aiul significantly lower dialect scores than tlie 
tut orrup ting and Vocabulary groups. Tlioro was a 
significant negative corruLation between dialect and 
reading scores for all groups. 

Teachers in tlie Black Artful group used 
rliy tliHiic play in instruction and encouraged children 
to participate by listening to ttieir responses. Tliey 
attended to vocabulary differences of Black cliildren 
and seemed to prevent structural conflict by teaciiing 
children to listen for standard Englisii sound distinc- 
tions. Children taught witti ttiis approacli participated 
c?nthusia:> ti call) witti ttie teactier in learning to i^ead . 

In contrtist, teactiers in ttie Interrupting group 
asked children to repeat words pronounced in dialect 
many times and interpreted dialect pronunciations as 
reading errors. 'Icachors in this group presented 
standai^d Englisti sounds for discrimination without 
insuring accurac> of responses. Some cliildren from 
tfii^ group tediously worked alone at decoding without 
reail mg as if they understood; others seemed to guess 
at almost n» many words as they were able to read. 
Some children withdrew from participation in reading, 
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speaking; softly and as soiOom as possible ; c tr.o rs 
oneacod in ritual insult and other fonns of verbal 
play apart from tlio teacher. For children taught by 
Interrupting teachers, reading scores were lower and 
dialect scores higher than for the Black Artfu.l group • 

White Liberal teachers occasionally used dialect 
intonation and phonology during instruction and accepted 
dialect forms in children's writing and speech. They 
gave auditory discrimination training without presenting 
dialect homonyms out of context. They seemed to 
emphasize friendly conununi cation more than the task of 
learning to read; reading scores were significantly 
lower for this group than for the Black Artful group. 

Tho Standard Pronunciation Emphasis teachers 
insisted on formal standard usage, devoting considerable 
time to changing language patterns during instruction. 
Reading and dialect scores wore not signficantly 
different from other groups. This approach was more 
effective with children who did not use much dialect 
than with children who used a groat deal. 

Vocabulary Approach teachers explained meanings 
of unfamiliar words, especially clarifying distinctions 
between the meanings of dialect homonyms. Children in 
this group had significantly higher dialect scores 
than the Black Artful group. 

Decoding Approach teachers emphasized sound- 
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symbol corrosponOonco , (jiving; spocial attention to 
ending sounds and medial voweliS. THey accepted fl 
choppy reading;. Children conaistontly attempted t 
sound out wordi) but seemed to decode without 
c omp rehend in^; . 
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Chapter IV 
DlbCuss,lon 

Pinions i ons Unciorlyinf: Six Toacliiiu-^ Stylos 

Tliis s tudy bo{jan wi th dose rip ti ons of sucgos tod 
acconmiodation and intorforonco boHaviur ca tof»;oriob . 
Ttio doscriptions proved ui^eful lor describing inter- 
action patterns but insuTficiont for describing tlio 
kinds or teachine observed. Clusters of episodes were 
tiion used to describe six teaching styles. The six 
approaches to reading instruction for Black dialect 
speakers soeuied to dilfer on two interrelated dimen- 
sions--"nm tuali ty of communication and "task 
orientation." These will bo used to contrast the six 
teaching styles. 

Mu tuali tv ojT Conimunica tion 

Communication may be one-sided for several 
reasons. An interaction imbalance occurs either when 
teachers or ctiildren do all of the talking or fail to 
listen to one another. This could block learning, as 
could teactiors' and children's misunderstanding one 
anothers meanings. Balanced coiiununica tion requires 
mutUiil r(>spoct, evident in Episode 22 when the teacher 
said, "Tell mo what you think , " and listened to the 

134 
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children* s answers. In ef fee live instruction, toaciiers 
encourage participation and make sure the content of 
instruction is understood. Toaciiers and ciiildron are 
a tuned to tlie otiier, not interrupting and ignoring one 
another. Thoy simre a common purpose. 

Corder (l97l) states that a review of Litera- 
ture on to'cichor performance and student reading 
aciiievement icuied to provide adequate evidence on 
teacher effects, but suggests that a reading teacher's 
success doponds on iier ability and flexibility in 
conmiunjLca tmg to students and in encouraging students' 
conmiunica t ion back to the teactier. When cliildren arc 
from different cultural backgrounds, tliis requires 
eitlier tJuit teactiers 

have a higli level of verbal facility and 
flexible attitudes, so tlioy can teach 
students of background and/or abilities 
different from theirs [or teachers, who] 
by virtue of tiioir background and exper- 
- ience, would be able to communicate witli 
certain diverse groups of students with 
whom many wiiito, middle class teaciiers 
have difficulty (p. 2\U). 

In tills investigation, anotlior dimension seemed 
very important as an adjunct to offoctivo communication. 

Task Orien ta ti on 

Involving cliildron in tlie task of learning to 
road requires that toacliers present appropriate 
materials and information in a manner wliich will encour- 
age children to respond. If a groat deal of time is 
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spent in discussions poripUoral to reading or i( cUii- 
dren are discouraged from involvement, learning to read 
will bo more diiTicuLt. Those dimensions aro not 
inliorontly related to dialect use| they concern effec- 
tive teacning in general. Contrasting tue six teaching 
styles observed in classrooms ^fr'black clxildren illus- 
trates now tne dimensions apply to dialect conflict. 

Contrast of Teacher Stylos 
U\ Figure 3, the teaching stylos are placed in 
quadrants formed by task orientation on the vertical 
axis and mutuality of conmjunica tion on the hori-iontal 
axis. This Figure shows a post hoc subjective place-, 
mont of teacher groups; placement uas not derived from 
numerical data. 

Group 5, the Black Artful toachors, and 
Group 6, the Interrupting teachers, are at opposite 
extremes on both dimensions. For those groups, both 
reading and dialect score means wore signfiicantly 
different. The Episode outline in Figure shows that 
in a sample episode selected as typical of the inter- 
action in DTack Artful classrooms, no inte^'foronco 
occurred. The episode did not focus on a single child 
but rathor on the whole group. The pattern of inter- 
action included considerable encouragement, marked by 
an enthusiastic tone of voice, both by teachers and 
children. Children were intensely involved in 
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LOW • 



MUTUALITY OF 
COHMUKICATION 

HIOH 



•P. 4 

• 

V 

^ 1 


9 CP. 1 


• P.S 
• 




I 






OP.C 






'\ « 






0P.3 




9 






op.e 







TASK 
ORIENTATION 



LOW 



GROUP I. VOCABULARY APPROACH 
2.DEC0DtN0 APPROACH 
S.tTANDARD PRONUNCIATION APPROACH 

4. WHITE LtlER AL APPR OACH 

5. BLACK ARTFUL APPROACH 
INTERRUPTING APPROACH 



I 

N^ACCOMMODA HON 
INTERFERENCEN, 



Fig. 3. Dimensions Contrasting Teaching Style Groups 
With Accommodation and Interference Groups. 
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L rcNCTiONAL 


I C 0 


T C 0 
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T C 0 


T C 0 


T C 0 
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® 
® 
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C'CMJLO ^ 
O'OTHEK 



Fig. 4. Black Artful Approach--Episode 1 Outline. 

Note: Line numbers refer to change of speakers. 
C or Child refers to the focal student in the epi- 
sode; 0 or Other refers to responses of other child- 
ren or the group. 
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EpisocJo I : Anc? h \ a tooth Is yo How ; 

ho <toi^ ' t have on nooo 
socks . 



Linus 



Context ! Chilclron aro clXscussinc "The 
Houso That Jack Built" with tho 
toachor . 



CLASS ( t 
T 

(3 



t 



ALL (5 

T (6 

T and (7 
CLASS 

T (8 
CLASS (9 



T 

T 
C^ 



2,3 
T 

T 
C. 



2,3 



*. . . tho houso that Jack built.* 
All right. Then sho mot somobo';> . 
A boy. 

Sho mot a boy, and this is tho man all 
ta t torod and 

torn. 

I(oro*s another word, is ^tattered.' Look at it. 
*Ta ttoro<l. ' 

tr you have on clothes that aro all tattered, 
what do they look like? 

Hacfjod . Raggelly . 

Wait, wait. One person, whatchoo say? 
Raggolly . 
Ra^jgolly . 
Tetichor I 

Thoy torn, thoy torn up. 

Thoy cot, thoy (^ot 

Thoy {',ot what? 

— (hey Qoi holc'i. In 'em. 

OK. Anythinf5 you wanta say, MoLlnda? 

And doy have, doy have all the ?>ho«?> aro 
ciiCiSy too. 

Shoos art* ra^y 

An ' elo thos . 

Wait Just a minute. 

His (cJolhoc*) are rar.»%o I 1 > , an<J his pants axo 
rafffioLly, «uid a, h'ls 
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(2^l)l know. 

(25) — liat is ra(jt;olLy. 

(26) 1 know. 

(27) — and his sliirt is ra^c^oLly. 

(28) Danollo7 



(29) And his body is ragged. 



OS ] 

C (3l)His body is dirty. His body is dirty, His 
body is His body is dirty. 

T (32)011, ho's dirty, too. 

(33)IU His hair is dirty. 

T (3/|)0ooohh! 

(35) Ho ilon't wash his hair; ho don't comb his hair. 

(36) An» his tooth is yoiiow. 
T (37)Ohlih! 
CLASS(38)(Gi(rclos) 

(35))Ho don't brurth, ho don't brush liis fccotli. 
T (ho)Uc looks tori'ibio, doosn't ho? 

(Ai)Ho look Kike a oL' man. 

(^I2)Ho don' uahU his hair. 
CLASS('i3)(Gic*Mos) 

(^t^i)ln a old house that Jack built. 
CLASS (^15 )(Gifvglos) 



o 
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comprohonding tho roading losson and attuned to their 
toaclior and she to them. The artful play of the 
teacher and children soeined to account for this 
irtvoLvement . 

Tho outline of a sample "interrupting" episode 
an Figure 3 is quite different. In line one a child 
read the word "Tire," softening the "r" sound slightly. 
In lines two through fifteen the teacher asked the child 
to repeat the word. Ttiis apparently needless repeti- 
tion was considered functj.onal conflict. It was the 

clilld who resolved linguistic differences, but his 

\ 

reading of sentences was not coherent. In line 22, the 
teacher again Interpreted a dialect pronunciation, 
"hide", "hides," as a reading error. The teacher's 
voice sounded impatient as she said, "good," and added, 
"hides^, hidos^" in line 26, as if to erase the dialect 
pronunciation. This episode is predominantly composed 
of conflict introduced by the teacher and of a single 
ctiild repeating sounds apparently not relating them to 
meanings. Tho child seems to bo trying to comply with 
the demands of the teacher, but without success in 
reading. Tn other "interrupting" episodes, children 
are more resistant. Children in one group guessed 
almost randomly at sounds, barely paying attention. 
Some walked away from tho table or oven loft the room. 
While reading, ti\o following interchange occurred. 
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Fig. 5. Interrupting Approach--Episode 15 Outline. 



143 



Kpli>ocle 2y» Mo h i <\o . 



Cc>ntc»\L! T(»achor ij» li.W<M»xiu; to a 
ch i l<\ i'<»a<l by h i m^t? 1 1\ 0 th<* v 
ohlhlro!! aro pracLlcin;; xvuxcling 
by tb(Mii?*<> I v<?t< or i n pa Ira . 

( I) 'Klro. ' 

T (2) ^OHtUl . 

T (/|)'«r.' 

T (6)MJr.' So what is it? Fa-- you tlon't play 
Kith It. Xt*t> what? 



(7)ll<»-o-wo-ra-or . 

T (8)''b hnh; now say it quickly, Ta-- Uli huh, say 
lb . L c;an • t hoar yon. 

(9)*Flrc.' 



T 
I 

I 

V 



10) 'Fa-aa. » 

11 ) * r L Vij . • 

12) 'l iro,' uh huh, say It quickly. 

rj ) ' I . * 

13) 'Kir.-. • 

Vou il<>n»l plav ulMi rir<», <lo > ouV 
17) Ha ha - ar - (hM> . 
IS) Doo. 
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C, (19) Oa. 

Cj (21) MHdo. • 

T (22) i>ut an » :i ' a I tlio oaU . 

Cj (23) HidotJ. 

T (2^0 Good. Ho wUat? 

(25) MIo liidos. » 
T (26) Good, hidos, Uidos. 

(27) lUdos. 
T (28) Vh luih. 
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C I know wha* (it is) but I»m not gonna 

toll ya, 

T Now listen, Spoody, road this page, 

Cj My namo^rjot Spoody, 

^ * * * * 

Cj Sally walk — t to Paul — z nou * . 

T Sally walked to Paul's house. 

C, X don't need you to help me. 



There is an in torplay of s true tural and func- 
tionaL conflict which soems very discouraging to the 
children and the teacher. Insisting on participation 
led to frusti^ation when the relationship between 
teachers and children was based on harsh, disinterested 
commands rather than on respect and interest. 

The White Liberal sample episode outline in 
Figure 6 appears similar to the Black Artful' one. 
Both include considerable encouragement and several 
participants. The differences are that the White 
Liberal episode is focused on content which seems 
peripheral to reading per so. The dialogue was a 
"warm-up" to interest children in drawing, then writing 
a lesson. 

Another difference between Groups ^ and 3 is 
that each of the children's sentences in t|\e, WUite 
Liberal classroom was direc tod a t the teacher , In the 
Black Artful classroom, children reached a level of 
involvement whore tlie> encouraged and added information 
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Note: Line numbers placed between 
Accommoeation and Interference columns 
refer to conversation not relevant to reading 
instruction. 
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Episode 6 : It^ wa s biJ if? ! 



Coutoxt: A cl.lscnssioii proparin^; 
chlldron to niako iXIust rated 
s torios . 

Cj (l) . . . but T didti* play, wo play da t soinot.iino 
wltli Bookor, an' David pJay, an* wo play run 

some time ^, wo play on swLn(j:s an' 

somotiuio wo {^oin ' to tlio pai'k 

[Cg (2) Ms. X 

Cj (3) on our bikos . 

[ CO — can X liavo a drink of water? 

T (5) In the middle of reading? 

(6) roali. 

V 

T (7) Goodness. 

(8) X thirsty, I 0 

T (9) Now tliat, what NieoLo lias sal<I Just now, 

brou(jlit us to one oV Llie tliLufjs J wauced us to 
talk abou t t liis morn tn{; * SUo was ta : kin^j 
about thin{y.»> you eoultl do <h!rin{j tin a suirimer. 
And that's .some tliin^j: T want us to talk about, 

because 
( io)yoah! 

T it»t, aimo.->t snmmc* rt iiiio . And, you soo, uti 

have a b i empty Iniliolin board over thero; wo 
took down thfi /.oo <uiLmals. 

''.J ( I.V) J-'O t * makp :.^nmmer tliinf^s* 

T ( l3)Snnuner fcliln^js? 

(I'OVoah. Like {join* scubii^ (dlvln'). 

(l3)Voah! 

T (t6)Wouhl >ou like to put 7 

c (^7) 
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T ( l8) How about you, Sliarou, ;vouIcl you I Lko to put 
sumriior th lu^js up thoro? 

( 19) Everybody do! 

CLASS{20) 

Yoah, Now, Teacher , 

T (21) What aro somi of tho summer thinfjs you could do? 

We have to do it one a-t a tinie or wo can' t hoar 
anybody , Sharon? 

(22) I (draw) a pretty sunny day. 

T (23) A pretty sunny day. Do wo have a lot of thoso 
in the summer in Oakland? 

(2h) Um-hm. 
T (i^5) Ves wo do, don't wo. 

(26) We cot . 

T (27) Kevin? 

C- (28) We can play in the sunmier. 

T (29) Play, um-hm. Yvotte? 

c. (30) Wo could £;o to I/^ouisiana in summer 

T (3 0 Vou coiiLd i;o to Louisiana, you sure could. I 
don't think T'm (joiuf; to, thouf;h — Rochujy? 
— but I thi'ik you aro, aren't you? 

^1 (32) Somebody, thoy mado a bl,- .^^immln* pool ua', 
an' It's, it wn' Ull'u^\ Vou could ovou put 
a house up in thoro. 

(33) A house, in a swLmiMln^; pooL? 

C, (3'0 Yeah. 

T (35) (Lau£;hs) 

(36) It's bie. 

T (37) It's a hie onol Do you think you mi(;ht swjm 
in a s wi nun I II {J pool? 

(38) You have ta put somothin' down in it so, so, 
so, no dirt couLd fjet in your oyos. 

T (39) What couLd you do in the summortimo, Uodney? 
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(*I0) You could talk about woorrds, 

T ('m) You coiiLd talk about words. YvotLo, what do 
you think you mL(;ht do this sununor? 

Cg Go swimmln' . 

T Co) swimming. 



T ('l^O Melissa? 

('♦5) could make a duck. 

T (/|6) A duck. Who>.'o would you soc a duck? 

(^'7) ^ pond, 

r (/|8) Sharon? 

(50) Go to llydo Point. 

T (51) Go to HytJo Point? D' you think you ini<;ht do 
that? 

(32) Yoah. I'm e«> swiinmln' whoa 1 Kot thoro. 
T (3'))Goood! Yvotto? 

(5^i)Put on your ^iwiiriiiiLn' trunks an' i;o .suluuiiiuM 
t'> ^^^^ cLrous. 

C (36)0oh, yoali. C mi:>sod tho circus act 'cause — 

T (57)Can you tliink of thLu{:s \ ou could do rlyht iu 
your own backyard il* you dithi't t;o anywhoro? 
Trevor? 

Cj^ (58) You could swinj;. 

T (59)Swini5. 

(6u)pLay circus. 

T (61) You could pLa> circus. Good Idoa, liodiioy. 
That sounds liko fun. MoLissa? 

Cq (6~>)Piay houso. 
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C (6'>)Lay down in tlio tent at niahl an' Jl^ton ta 
Ih ini',s , 

T That suinuLs IJko run! V»» ?>houJ<I nso 

that <:uotI, hifj drauhu; paprr, <h)a't you think, 
Tor our buXLotln boarti, atui — OK, Johnny, can 
>ou roach it? And thon uhat wo can do Is you 
can mako a picture on both .sidof>, thc»n wo' Li 
chooNO which side dirforont 5«o wo won't have 
all the same thlnt; up tlioro. Hien u'>'il urlto 
what it's about, so that uhcn po<M)lo como i.n, 
liko whon ttio afternoon people <-omo In they can 
read, thoy can road, what > ou ' ve written. 

CLASS(65)Can wo? Wo ;;otta put tt^in^^s away for tlio 

ssurmiier. Wo (soliix cot llun(,rf done and put • om ' 
a ^'a y ! 

(66) Teachor — Wlioa I como tiomo, X tjotta pack. 

(67) Mx. X. 

(68) 1 gotm gold i.uitc.(j>o, llial's iiiiiio , 
(6y)WUon7 Today? 

1-5(70) I'm 'onn.i pack t oinoi row , .iltcr llii.-, .I.iy. 
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for one another. 

An ontLino o( a samplo opisodo Tor a teacher 
using a Vocabulary ernphai>ls> in Figuro 7 illustrates 
another pattern. A structural conilict occurred but 
was resoivod diiectlv between the te«icbei an<J the chiid 
who had the dirricult>. The conflict \vas not an inven- 
tion of the teacher but a niit^ taken meaning;, which the 
teacher recognised anc^ cLarifi<.'d. This group had 
significantly higher dialect scores than children in 
the Black Ai tiuJ group. One hypothesis as to the 
reason foi* this* is that children with teachers fJuent 
in Dlack dldloct were the only ones who had an adequate 
niodeL for style switching. Vocabulary Dniihasis 
teachers *it tended mure to mecuiings than to surface 
features ot i>poocn and accepted divergent pronunciation. 
The vocabuLai> «ippruach group was placed lower than 
Group 5 on the mutuality of connnunication dimension 
because the lUack Artful group had uniquely lively 
interiic tions . 

The groups with niidrange dialect and reading 
scores were those with the Standai'd Pronunciation and 
Decoding Emphasis. Hoth of those groups focused on tlie 
surface features of speech, which may have helped 
children Le«irn to road e\ en though both structural and 
functional conflict occurred in sample episodes as 
shown in Figures B and 9. In neither stylo was mucli 
encouragement usoil «iutl both Xocusud mainly on one or 
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Fig. 7, Vocabulary Approach--Episode 18 Outline. 
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Episode |8: 'Uow c on I tl yon h.->i iii 
tlio c 0 l.l ? ' I'our it. 



Contoxl.: CltiJ.ilron ai'o I'ilUitj; Iti 
workbook patios ri-oiii tho C.->l J foriiict 
St uto Sorios. 



T 
^2 

T ( 

T ( 
T ( 
T ( 



T ( 



1) I liko I'Aiii CO-, colt, I wil'l not — 

2) Look up t;hore and land a lot tor that would 
fa. t and mako a word*. 

3) 'K. • No, not 

) Vou may not know it, bub can you sound out tho 
first fchroo lottox*s that aro thore? 

5) 'M.' 

6) Somebody told you, but what, what does it 
start, tho sound thoro; h-a-r, what sound vs'ould 
that liavo? 

7) 'Hhh,' 

8) Now got tho 

9) MIoro,' »har,' 
0 ) » Hoi lo , • ' harm , ' * harm , ' 

0 'Harm.* Good, you sounded it out, vory {jood, 
*harm,* Do you know what hax'm moans? 



(Points to ar , ) 



2) X 



I wanna road . 



3) Wo 11, lot's tilk about harm for a muuito, 
'0 OK. 

5) What does Miarm' moau? 

6) CUov^ on th* poncil. . 

7) (Lan/jhs.) Vou liarm I ho i>onciL, yes. Hut what 
would yr)u tlo, you u-ou Uhi ' fc chow the colt; how 
would you harm a coJ t? 

8) 'foar it, 

9) Huh? 
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T 



T 
T 



T 
T 



T 



20) Tonr it, 

21) Th, th- Oh I Do you, do you laiou- what a coll 
Is, now? 

22) Oil, kilX it, kiU it, 

23) No, what's a coLt? 
2^) Some thin* you Koar, 

25) TIiorc»s a M' in it, »Coat» is c-o-a — Ah, 
don't iaiigh, that's ail ritjht, Colt is very 
hard Tor ci ty ,.chliclron bocauso Ihcy Ijavon' t 
boon, out on th.o rami, and tlioy don't loiow about 
it. It's a baby, a baby colt, 

26) A baby colt, 

27) Oh, yoah! 

28) Romombor your story? An' it's c-o-l-t, colt, 
'Coat'- Is c-o-a-t, and it's no '1» in it, but 
listen to Koisha col, col^t, colt. Now, 
do you laiow what u colt is? 

29) Yoah, I know, 

30) What is it? 

31) It's a baby horse, 

32) A baby horso, 

33) Vos, uh-uh-, how could you harm a baby horse? 
3^) You shoot it, 

35) Hoh, you C-- , that won Id c ortainly hu vm it. 
But harm doosr 't al.wa>.s mean boinj; killed, 

36) You tvy to fjel on it an' ri<lo It, 

37) Well, ir it w(si*en't ready, yo:j , IT it wor<« 
too youn;; to rido, 

38) Il» II rail, 

39) IJ^ i-** wero a bL;; one you could ritio it, 

ho) XV it wore hi^;, yeah, IV it wotcu't rt-.idy (o 
ah, be r t ddon on , You cou 1 d hai'm h Im by 
hit tint; hjiu. 
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{h \ ) ilittan^ him. 

T (hZ) Not IVodint; him. Not taUJiii; caro of him would 
hai*m him , Coo • 

^6 ^^^^ t;iving him ouou(;h water. 

T (^*^) Yes, not (jot tint; enough wator. Xs that the 
last one? No, there's another one. 
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Fig. 8. Decoding Approach--Episode 17 Outline* 
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Eplsotlo 17: Th e w I ii ' b ) ow . 



Coutoxt: CUildron arc :u?atod around 
a .1 a 'Vjo t ii b lo , iria k Ini; up so ii t on cos 
to clarify words printed on cardis. 
The toaclior lias hoard * talks on 
Black DiaLoct, 



CLASS( l) 'Win. » 

T (2) Who can (jlvo iiio a sontonco witli 'win?' 
Cj (3) A ^'j-'^ ^ race. 

T (^Oa boy win 'a race? 

(5)1 know Coachor. 
c„ (6)1 know teachor . 
T (7)Hjiim, that sounds — 
C/j (8) Teacher, X know ono. 

T (9) — Can you say that a littXo bettor, so it 
sounds — I understand what you irioan, but 
Krndalyn, what, how would yon say that? 

(10) The win' blew the hat oVV oT my Crion' hoad ♦ 

T (1OOK, that's what 'win* s omuls like, huh. But 
til is Is tho kind of 'win* wheu, wlion you 
beat soi»ebo(iy elso, wh(5n yon wjn a laoe, OK? 
The other woi*d, I'll show yon how it's spoiled, 
VUiii uord is Jhl.s, Krndal\n? (Tra^-hor \%i-lt«»?, 
'win' and ' u muI ' on Mio bcMi'd,) Do yon Kn<»:%? 
Thi,^ i« 'uiu<i,' OK'? And ihl^ lh<» kind oV 
*vv i n ' tha I ' vo la I U i n;^ .ihoii t , 'llii > has a 

C ( M), • 

T (13) What's on tho cmuI? 

( I'O A si lent 'd, » 
T ( 15) A 'd,' It's hard to lu»ar. 
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C^^ (^\6) U's a lout 

T (l7)'<>ll, I J • nui r^Mllv, x'(?aM> -M<-Mt, but it's 
roalt) hard to lu^ti . J I ' j> ihorc*. Soiuo- 
; l:m?.-v wo can s>,i> ii ->i> can hij.ii It. Cau 
>»ni liear Mh» u<ituo oV il? Did j ou lioai" iUr NP 
'lion? And uo u^ualJv, ooiiuM imt;*> uo iibita IJ.y 
dou'L iSay It, but it'-, thoro, >o Kiutia I.} ii, 
uha t dousJ I li , iiiako a l<M»oe ^ J Lh tii'i a 
Kuul of ' win . * 

C *v IB) L, T, X moan, T, 1 can win th' raoo. I win 
tho race , 

(19)1 kaoiv. 

T (20)lfov^ about »I v^I L I. win the raco»7 OK? 

C- (21) X will win Ulio raco. 
5 

T (Z2)0K, proLty (;oo<l. OK, this ono. 
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Fig. 9. Standard Pronunciation Approach 
Episode 35 Outline. 
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lira I ? 



Context! Chi l»hcu fill in;; in i la 

workbook iMn«'iS which Cill for 
i *Ioiit LTlcaL ioM ol vouoL £>onnU^. 



(l)'Say tho wor<!*> in unit :*0 aiul .V?. kl^tou for 
tho vowoL soun*. Writo llu) uor<l llial lias tlu* 
vouoi soun' you hoar Jii pin. ( Pic tu roil In 
workbook. ) 

T (2)AIL riijlU. What vowoi. sound do yon hoar In 
pin? 

C, (3)'I1»?' 

T ('l)Hii;ht. OK. Now yon look up thoro and you 
find tho word that Stop that, Ralph. 



T (3)yait a ininuto, wait, wait to <Io it. Tommy, 

vatchoo caii this, over horo? Miiim? (Points to 
picture of a chain.) 

(6) Kni-inm-nun. (Tho 'I don't know* hum.) 

T (7)Voii, don't write a sound when you don't know 
what to caXl it. Xt»s a chain, OK? Hi^lit. 
And what sound do yon need to write? 

^2 (8)A. 

T (9) Good, yoah, ri^rht. Chan(;o that thine, Tammy. 
( lO) I chanced it. 



T (ll)Vliat Is this? (Points to picture of a bod.) 
0^ ( 12) A bayod. 

T (l'j)^^K, whul's Uio \t)uts\ «oiuid in ImmI? 
C.3 (l^l7A.' 

T (l3).N'<>> Nml wiaild bo liJId*', b*..ood , lUial come.s 
rW;hl nfior lUo M>' m brd? 

C.^ (i67k?' 

1* (n) Uiflht . Now iw i to all i|i<» uord.s ( h.i ( hav<» iht» 
' o * .sound . 
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two chxldron. Tho Docodint; Emphasis group liad a task 
oriontation coiiiplxniontar> to ttio Vocabularv Eniphasis 
croup; iioithor {jroup coinplotoly oxcludod nor, 
tnorouchL> oncouratjod both comprohonsion and ddcoding 
aspects of reading. 



deal of time focusing on correct speech rather than on 
reading. Tlixs emphasis proved ineffectiv^e for decreasing 
dialect use, at least in the sentence repetition task. 
The slope of the regression line for Group 3 indicates 
that in Standard Pronunciation Emphasis classrooms, 
high dialect use was associated with lower reading 
scores for this group slightly more than for ofher 
groups. If the Group 3 regression line were extended, 
extremely low reading scores would bo associated with 
high dialect use, as in Figure 10. 



systematic. A "pi^essing" for continual attention and 
effort was evident in both this group and in the Black 
Artful group, in contrast to a more relaxed atmosphere 
in other groups. Conflicts seemed to be artifacts of 
the toacliers' model of correct speech, but the teachers 
were consistent in resolving conflicts. Tho teachers 
wore explicitly aware of Black dialect forms and clear 
about their demands on children. The interrupting 
group seemed similar in rejecting dialect forms, but 



The Standard Pronunciation group 



spent a great 



Teachers in t 



his group seemed thorough and 
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» 20 30 40 

•LACK DIALECT SCORES 



GROUP t. VOCABULARY APPROACH 
2. DECOOIK'O APPROACH 
5, STANDARD PRONUNCIATION APPROACH 

4. WHITE LIBERAL APPROACH 

5. 8LACK ARTFUL APPROACH 

6. INTERRUPTING APPROACH 
• MEAN SCORES 



Fig. 10. Extended Regression Lines for Six Teaching 
Styles, 

Note: Children with the highest dialect scores in 
in Group 5 have reading scores approximately 
equivalent to children with the lowest dialect scores 
in Group 6. (Indicated by at the ends of regres- 
sion lines for Groups 5 and 6). 

Solid lines indicate the regression lines for 
actual scores; broken lines show the extension of 
these lines. 
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tho Group 6 toachors wore unaware of dialect as a 
system and seemed confused by or disapproving of the 
Black speakers as well as by their irregular speech. 
The decoding and standard pronunciation emphasis 
sample episodes differ in who resolved conflict. In 
"decoding" classrooms, the teacher, unaware of dialect 
per se, did not resolve conflicts as they did in 
Group 3. The cliildren resolved the episode by adjusting 
to the standard form. 

One limitation of this study is that no pretests 
were used. If cliildren from low socioeconomic back- 
.grounds were grouped together, lower reading scores 
might be expected for that group. Table 21 sliows the 
distribution of teachers grouped b> style from each school 
along with indicators of socioeconomic status (SES) for 
the scliools. The distribution suggests that there was 
no concentration of low or tiigh SES children in any of 
tho teaching stylo groups. It is also interesting that 
reading mean scores for ttie sctiools are lower tlian the 
city and national norms. The mean of reading scores 
for Group 5 (Black- Artful Group) was considerably 
higher than the national norm. This cannot be accounted 
for by ttio mean scores of schools where the Black- 
Artful group taught. 
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Toachln^^ Stylos Uo Latod to 
Accoimnoda tlon and 'tn tor fcronco 



Tlio dlnion«ionb usoti to contrast toacnin^; stylos 
can ali>o bo nsod to roLato tho 6t> Loi> to Accoimnoda tion 
and Intorforonco. Stylo 5 is cloarly accommodating;; 
Stylo 6 is cloarly intorforine. Tho othor stylos aro 
closor to tno diagonal lino dividing accommodation 
and intorluronco pianos. Acconmioda tion is usod in tlio 
opisodo ontlinos as involvin£; cliildron in roadin^;, 
oncoiirai^in^^ tlioin to docodo and comprohond printod 
symbols. Intorloronco is dofinod as lotting dialoct 
bocomo an obstaclo wtiicti do tracts childron from roading. 
Tlioso constructs aro still vory broad. 

VtiLcti factors contixbuto most to roading; succoss 
or failuro lui niack cnildron could not bo dotorminod 
in tills study. Comparisons of tho toaching stylos aro 
oxploratory improssions rattior tiian controllod 
ompirical f indin^js . Tho findines of this study su^cost 
sovoral aroa« lor furthor rosoarch. First, tho opisodo 
catocorios usod to dofino toaching stylos for tho 
quantitativo analysis could bo validatod using a dif- 
for on t sot of fcoachors and obsorvors. Adminis toring 
protests for both roading and dialoct would also fiivo 
moro infonnatxon on wliotlior toaching stylos actually 
contributod to chanf^ing scoros dif f oron tially . 

Tho corrola tion bo twoon dialoc t scoros and 
roadin(; scoros for first evadors is also an aroa that 
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could bo invostiijatod witJi more controls. It scorns 
likoly tiuii both DUick dialoct tuul roiidxn^ covary 
with soc Looconoinic t^tafcuii. Factors such as perceptual 
acuity and test takln^j ski J J s and attitudes sJiould bo 
controlled in ijuch investigations. The dialoct scores 
usod in this study wore selected co indicate dialect use 
in a structured sotting;. jvn earlier study by tJie 
investigator sacgosts that Uj.alect uso in tJie sentence 
repetition task differs from dialoct use in froe spoech 
or in a cJassroom sotting. Tiie sentence repetition 
task is easy to administer and might approximate a 
compctonco inoasuro, but ttiero is insufficient evidence 
to mako goneraliications about dialect uso in general 
and first graders' reading from this study. 

TJie toacjiors observed in this study scorned to 
fit in six teaching style groups. These migiit be use- 
ful to dc&cribo integrateil oi even non-Dlack classrooms. 
The stylos al&o may bo associated with personality, 
tittitude, or teactixng skills which are not readily 
ctiangeable. Information abT)ut effective teaching in 
j>rodominan tl> Black classi ooms may be moi-e u&eful l or 
seloctxnf tociciiors tiian for training. It would probably 
bo feasible to instruct teachers in potential dialect 
conflicts, !)ut mucii iiarder to suggest effective 
strategics for dealing uith tJiem artfully. Minimal 
awareness ol ilialoct forms may lead teachers to focus 
unduly on those <lif foroncos . ChlLdix»n may bo 
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suf ficJloiit ly versa tilo in thoir lan^uigo skills to 
ovorcomo inlsundors landing, A more crucial factor may 
bo the toacliors's rospoct for chilUron, w!iic!i is a 
basis for clear communication and for believing; 
children will Xoarn to read, If t!iey are really taught. 



In this chapter, six teactiing styles were con- 
trasted; task uiientation and mutuality of communication 
provided tlio fiamowork for comparison. Analysis of 
tli<> xnioiactiun p<it terns t>pAcaL of oach teaching style 
provLdo«l tinothor. The groups which differed most, 
(fvoup 5 (Black-Artful) and Group 6 (interrupting), also 
wore those wlt!i significantly different reading scores. 
Group 5 teacliors had lively discussions wliich focused 
on the Lesson while Group 6 interactions involved 
functional conflict and distraction from the task of 
reading. 

Socioeconomic indicators for the four schools in 
t!io study showed that there was no concentration of 
low SES clilLdren in classrooms for the teachers placed 
in any toactiing style group. 

The extension of the regression line for Group 3 
(standard Pj onunciatxon) toachors suggested tentatively 
t!uit used Willi children wlio speak dialect a great doal, 
might J ead to very low reading scores. Suggostios for 
further rosoarch on dialect, reciding and teacliing style 
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included using new subjects for an invcs tj,^atxon similar 
to this one witn more controls. 
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Chapter V 
Conclusions 

This investigation iisod doscriptivo data, 
episodes from reading instruction, to show the kinds of 
structural and lunctional interference which occur while 
dialoc t-speaking children are learning to read, and to 
tlescriUe six styles teachers use to handle dialect 
differences. Observations sues^^^ that while inter- * 
forence in learning to read does occur for Dlack 
dialeu t-speaking first graders, teachers can prevent or 
help to quickly resolve it. Teachers can also pi'ecipi- 
tate and intensify structural and functional conflict. 

The study used quantitative data, reading and 
DLack dialect scores, to determine wiiich of the teaching 
styles identified proved more effective. Reading scores 
of children taugtit b> one group, the Dlack Artful teachers, 
were sif^nif ican tl> hxgtier than those of children taught 
by other groups, the Interrupting and White Liberal 
teachers. The 131ack dialect scores> of children in the 
Black Artful group wore also significantly lower than 
those of children in the Interrupting or Vocabulary 
Emphasis group. No style was found to bo more effective 
spocificaLly for children with high dialect scores. 

The results suggest that tl.o ways teachers 
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conunuiUcci to in tho classroom <ir o crucial to childron's 
succors in loarnmt; to road. Etfortb to find doficits 
in cnildron oi' to focub on tiiclr lan^juago diffcroncos 
may only confound tiio problems of na^ativc teacher 
expectations and evade tiie prubJoin oi (unctional conflict 
between teaciiert> and ciiildren with different cultural 
ba<rkgrounds . Teachers can alienate children from 
learninc by subtly rojoctin^j tiieir Black speech. Thoy 
can discourage thom by implying by tone, gesture and 
even by silence that the ctiildren lack potential. 
Children, In turn, "can stiow ttioxr resilience by engaging 
in verbal play and ritual insult apart from t»ie teacher, 
or they can wittidraw into a moody silence. Neither 
strategy helps ttiem learn to read. 



to read in a way tha t capitalizes on their lively speech . 
They can deal with confusion as it arises witiiout 
dwelling on language difference's. Tins requires the kind 
of at tontivenoss stioun by tJio Black Artful teachers, who 
seemed to thoroughly understand their Black students,^ 
and to have no difficulty teactilng them to roa<l . This 
was not simply a matter of ethnic similarity. Not all 
the Black teachers in tlie study wore in tho Black 
Artful group. What made tJioso teaciiers so effective 
seems wor th inves tiga ting further . Tho tochniquos and 
porspoctivos of sociolinguistic researcii would probably 
prove more useful in answering ttiis question ttian tho 



Teachers can also involve ciiildren in learning 
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Xntoraction analvsj.6 motlio<Ii> commonly used j.n current 
investigations of teacher competencies. 



critical probloin for some tirne. Most of the approaches 
to solving it have not worked. While this study is 
oxplora tor> and canno t sug^^os t wa> s of solving reading 
problems, it can suggest that dialect interference, 
ei>pocially func tional c on I lie t between teachers and 
children, be investigated further to help find ways of 
improving Dlack childi'onVs reading. 



Black children's reading failure has been a 
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AppoiKlix A 
KoaLuros oV Black Dialect 
1 • Variations Lu pliono lo/o^ 

a. til changed to t, d, f, v 

tiling: ting 
no till no f i UQ 

ttion clon 

ba tti Q bavo 

b. Final consonantis rociucod, deleted 

mom mix f na s a 1 i zed 

boojt boo (glo ttal s 

reed_ feet ( devoic ed ) 

roa([ roa 

kiss ki (weakened) 

ha£ ha 

mail ma f ! la s a 1 i z o d 

kick ki (glottal s 

ga^ gak (^devoicod) 

ba^ bay 

c • L dole tod 

toll too 
hol^p liep 

d . R replaced or deleted 



marry may — 

e. Consonant clusters simplified 

s tr eam sc ream pas t pass 

stir imp s imp mind mi n o 

ttir ow thow sift air 

professor po fossa sold sow 

va ts vas 

f. Vowels modified 

fear f a^r o rtxw l'm^r 

pj^n po^n ti^mo toiii 

poor p^ro J o^ J aw 

sure sh^ro pi'oud P*'^cl 
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Varia t Ions In morpholo^TV' 

a. Plural 

tos ts 
mon 

kit tons 



tOrfOZ 

moiis 
kitten 



Possessive 

Tom ' s book 
tlioi r friend 



Tom book 
tliey friend 



Third person singular present 



slio talks 
lie is 
lie lias 
lie does 

Past tonso 

passed 



she talk 
ho bo 
ho have 
he do 



pass 



Irregular verb classes 



I said 
ho takes 
He is sick. 
He isn ' t lioro ♦ 

Au.xilj.ary verbs 

Fred '11 bo coniine'. 



X say 
ho takon 
Ho bo sick« 
Ho ain * t horo . 



Fred bo comlnc 



Comparative adjectives 

Slio's smarter. Slio more smarter. 



3 . Var la t Ions lu svn tax 

a. Adjectives used as adverbs 

He Calks real good. 
1> . Pronoun varia lion 

My father, ho walk sharp. 
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c. Assi£;iiinon t to word cXas^SQUi have, bo, do 

1 (jot ino a tow truck* 
I boon thoro. 

cl. Pat torus - liabituaL action 

Ho will bo ijick. Ho .sick. 

0. Count nouns and mass nouns 
I soon tliroo poiico. 

f. Propositional phrases 

That tlioro cliiXd 

Moda 1 nioclirica t ion 

They uso ta couJ d boa t ya • 

h. Future markers 

I'm a throw it. 

He be comin * tomorrow. 

1. Transformations oV "tliore," no^^ativo 
questions, passive. 

Tlioy a lot of people liore. 

I ain ' t care . 

»Vobody won't do notliin^j. 

Can't nobody lioip you. 

Wliy you lion* t know? 

How tlioy know? 

J. Clauses: noun, adjoctival 

I don't know is lio tliero. 
Tlie place whoro I 1 ivod a t . 
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Appendix n 
Sontonco Repetition Task 
Directions: Listen carefully. I*m {joing to 



say iJoino sentences. Vou say tliein after ine, one at a 
time. When we're tlirou{;!i you can hear yourself on the 
tape recordoi . Are you ready? Vou say tlie sentence 
after me. 

Sen toncos ; 



Some time after scliool I wa t c h t ol ov ision. 
My friend liaa^ a li til e kitten. 

Charles said lie't[ bo in tlie class a fter lu nch . 
Her e ' s wlia^t I like. 

Ili^ father drossos up and walks around in his 
kn i c korbockers . 

My daddy wear^ boots wlien we go fishing. 

My brother is^ five years_ o ld because li is 
birthday passed . 

I found a whole bunch of weeds at the park. 

I ' (i say, Uike off tliaj; mask. 

I'll pick liim up and ^row liini out. 

My teacher is going to take us to tti e xoo. 

Wo'r;o going to sco an alligator and a ga rter 
snake and a hippopotamus # 
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Appendix C 

Classroom Episodes Illustrating Accommodation 
of Reading Instruction and 
Dialec t Interrerence 
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Fo rma t 

The opii>o(lGs aro brief oxcorpts from reading 
instruction in fxr^t grade c lassroom55 . They are 
arran^'jetl in the sam(? soquenco ai> the episode cate- 
^^ories. Headin£j each section of episodes is the 
catefjory description, accommodation on the lelt, 
followed b> sampJ e epasodes and interference on the 
right. 

For episodes from each main section 
Spontaneous Speech) there is one side of a cassette 
tape. Numbers after the episode titles indicate the 
position whore the episode can be located on the 
cassettes. 

Several notations are used to promote clarity. 
When two conversations are going on simultaneously, 
for example, when a teacher aide is audible helping a 
child in the background, the nonfocal intercliangos 
are recorded in brackets. A solid lino indicates that 
what is being said was unclear, as when two or tliree 
children are speaking at onco. Wlien a brief segment 
hcis been lost during recording or editing, it is 
written in, bounded by parentheses. Identification 
of tlie speaker is abbreviated as follows: 

T Teacher 

C ^ Ch ild f irs t to speak 
Child second to speak 

TA, Teacher aide 

ER?C ^'^^ 
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ST 



StuOent teacher 



J 



Invos t tor 



lime iapsjo, a^j wJien a toucher loaves l>rLofLy to 
ans^^er the pliono, i» imlicattMl b) a serxet> ol spa ceil 



are closicribed in parentheses. 

T!ie transcript is intended as a iistenin^j (^uido, 
not a phonetic representation ol £>poech. Episodes 
often occur very rapidly, so readin^j the episo<le 
cato^;or> and context, and even the i rant^c rJipt , prior 
to iistenin^T to the tape could facilitate an under- 
stand in/; of t !ie episode. Case t to tapes of tiiese 
oj>Xsodes are on file at the Educational Media Center 
at the University oX' California at Berkele> . 



dots. A feu actions, £>ucJi as uritin^ij on the l)oard. 
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Sii; <ut Jc.^* fwou thwy lAtPic*. 



J. SuMOtJcittf at> Ctill it a itet. 07<i>- lO^ 

X Ain't i;oiiiS.i rwaJ tiil» p^ti* ac'aln. I0y-t'*6 
^. Doun-hou»-<;oun-hou« 1^9- 1^9 



It titlle' 

•4« 'hi* a tr\i* ftijry? 



19^-^73 



ii. Vhat'9 It with fll«s7 
9. Vhatchoo say, Elslo? 



293-317 
318-324 



PAan* ta» t ion. Opmn vour fi)outh9 
anj spoak* 326.390 

Vt)«>a fionna at th* bvauty 
p*rl4iri you*r* already beautiful. 

3^'0.397 



You *r« iittl*, tu% not too iittl*. 1*^2-1*^6 



Yog 0<> lw» It, huh' 



397-^ 







Vh*r* i* th* V9lc»7 Ciin you j** 
It? 4i?(.i»5i 










'5. 


Y««h. bu^ It Atn't no p«n«ll* in 
«»r«. i<5a-?<66 








2.0 In«tx%JCtl*nal Sp**eh 




16. 


Vbat«s a cru»t7 OtZ-Oft-* 


17* Th* win* bl*w. 


093-132 


2.2 


Id. 


>{vw could you ham th* Colt? 

r*«r It, 136- l«5 


19. I'm eothlng all day. 


187- 


238 






Orbit. Do you know what that 
»*Mna7 24rO-256 


2t. S»aw. Vhat l*tt*r !• that? S9«*. 


258. 


27 1 




22. 


Sh* h*Ar>l tho artiy band> 275-325 


2^. H* hid*. 


421. 





23. H* say my futh*r walk sharp. 



325-383 



2Sr. Vhat woulda ycu hav* don*? 



3«3-!'i7 



26. A what? Kol 

27* Vhat, you don't know I 

28. *G' , now put th* 'r** 



'>tiC.U62 
462-^79 



3.0 R*adlnc Xnttructlon 



29. 
30. 



II. 



Vhit'a on ttio back •T A *tub'7 

010-0^4^ 



How woiilU >cu writ* mr««ako? 



X ft^Oul M) Jof. Z ticklo M> foot. 

^ 07t<- li"> 



3^* Uoll. .NOW writ* BUI. 21O-232 

35. Vhat vovwl aounU do yon h*ar In pln7 

232.261 

36. Don't Chanpo my aoiind, 268.3t<> 

37. 'Th* (^nt 9ll(S into th* rlv.ri* 268-31'* 



I Uick MO* nt tho I'Ark, 

•vl li-k.'t , « J-.l-t-k-f-ll . 



l-'«l.»7b 
I7b-2t»7 
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ff.< f Jfl v.».t ».» itltoo lie* 


















IV. 


Trtt.y tfiAliK^rxS CO'I • 33l>)'<2 




















Ihcjr {/ut ttiit> «nJini; 'in it. 


















4f . 


Can >o«j snjc it tu<;vt^or7 ')y^-y)i 










The iui>ii J«n COS •Ja c^ito* wnvn 


''*0. Th«r<i will t(» a btif fl»t« 














3.) 




'•oiJcai H* wAv*» At thvfflf 


















What Jo >ou »iJi)po->» a fir*bOAt 1»? 






















Oral R**din( 






'48. 


I no' hunr*J /«ar ol* Ol2.09(i 


^9* Ax*() on* or th* f)«n» 


099*120 








50. Look at ny ton^*f 


120-13> 



51< Vhat did John noth*r do? 139*212 

52. Skat*: »kat*d. Skat*j *kat*d. 212.239 

53' Slow, Brld(*t. Olow. 239-265 

5'(. I •tiil didn't h*ar that •ndin(j do it 

a^ain. pl*a»*. 265-282 



55. Par*, Ilk* you par' your car. 57> Pondiij beautiful. Say It a(«in. U\^.U2^ 
!».2 209-397 

5S. rirai t aaid 'atory', th*n y«u 

56* It start* Ilk* valk . . . a»k*d es* that word a^aln. (i29-^5^ 
397-^12 



4.3 


59. 


Vou'r* not •v^n thinkin*. ii}8-i»89 


60. 
61. 


V* r-ln-d a s-t-ral-A)». 
I'd sayin' th* sound*. 




492-506 
508-535 


5,0 R*«Jln( Mat*rl*l» 




62. 


X (ot a to* truck. OlO-l2t6 


64. 


It 0*an coin' by* and by*. 




177-217 


5.1 




•I Llk* SuRW*r' by Mary Mary 
T>'l*r tyl*r. 146-174 










5.2 


65. 


CIlck*ty.clACK, Jown th* track. 

220-237 


67. 


Frlc>it*n. Again. Krt({>it«n 


Again 


253-2«7 




66. 


You sill) kltt*ns. 237-251 


68. 


Ho pla) his bru^lo. 




287-321 




09. 


M-nfk wii* cro«« as a boar. 

5:3-3«'l 


70. 


Villi's iltffoicitt About It? 




3'*3-363 




71. 


Ctowiii^ arc full ot suri'rliKup. 


7i:. 
73. 


Huh irt.iii> of } uu (luu MOon a 
Tli4> rirl vUli curls. 


MC.ttiOW? 


3B4-432 
433-447 
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A Transcript of Classroom Episodes is available 
from tho Language BoHavior Researcn Laboratory, 
University of California, Berkeley. 
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Appendix D 
Auxiliary Tables 
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Table 5 

Analysis of Variance for Multiple Linear 
Regression: Reading and Dialect Scores 
ol" AccominocJation Group 



Source 


dr 


MS 


F 


R 


Due to regression 


1 


1892,^8 


2 1.66^ 


• ^417 


Deviation about 
regression 


103 


87.37 







< .05. 
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Table 6 

Analysis of Variance Tor Multiple Linear 
Regression: Reading and Dialect Scores 
or Interference Group 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


n 


Due to regression 


1 


1676.66 


27.37* 


.^62 


Deviation about 
regression 


101 


61.26 







»p < .05 
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Table 10 

Analysis of Variance Tor Multiple Linear 
Regression: Rea<lin*j and Dialect Scores 
for Toacnor Stylo, Group 1 
(Vocabulary Emphasis) 



Source 


t!f 


MS 


F 


n 


Due to re^^ression 


1 


70'J-65 


5.17^ 


• 395 


Deviation about 
reijrossion 


28 


136, 15 







"P < .05 
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Anal>.si;* or Variance ior Miilliplo Liiu»ax' 
UofTros.sioii: Koadliij^ and Dialuct Scorns^ 
lor ToacUor Stylo, Group 1* 
(UocodintT Biiptiusis) 







MS 


y 


n 




1 








IK*viatiou «il«r>ut 


'^7 


77. 1** 
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Tallin 12 

Ait>tlj>i*< ui Virlaiicu l"or Multiple Liiioar 

Icix* loaciiiiif* i>t>Io, Ofoup J 
( Pr^'tiiuno ia t i uii &2i(itia :ii a ) 







MS 








1 








i»t«v4atif>u al»oiil 


^•8 
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Table 13 

Analysis of Vax\Laaco for Multiple Linear 
Regression: Reading and Dialect Scores 
I'or Teaching Stylo, Group 
("Rapport" Approach) 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


R 


Duo to regression 


1 


255.50 


'1 .'10^ 


.305 


Deviation about 
regression 


^0 


58.08 







xp < .05 ' 
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TabLo 1^4 



Analysis oV Variance for Multiple Linear 
Regression; Roatlinfi: and Dialect Scores 
for Teaching? Stylo, Group 5 
(Black-Artful Approach) 



Sourco 


df 


MS 


F 


n 


Duo to regression 


1 


579.88 




.607 


Deviation about 
regression 


< 

28 









< .05 
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Table 15 

Analyst:* oi' Varianco for Multiple Linear 
Regression: RoacJin^^ and Dialect Scores 
for Teaching Style, Group 6 
(interrupting Approach) 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


H 


Duo to regression 


I 


228.^19 




.319 


Deviation about 
regression 


h3 


^19.80 







< .05 
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Appendix E " 
Classification of Xntorforonco Episoilos 

Structural Conf li c t 
a . Pnonological 



i^rrs 1 ^ £\ £\ %£ 
X!/|^ JL O U U U O 


J 






10 




q 


36 




58 




26 


37 










50 


57 




b . Gramina fcical 










Ep Isoclos 


Q 

o 










M 


'•9 


67 




Functional Conflict 










a. Toachors alionatod 
from childron 










Episodes 


\h 


28 


72 






21 


64 


73 




b. Children alienated 
from teac tiers and 
ma ter lals 










Episodes 


/| 


46 


6t 






5 


'<7 


68 






k2 


6o 
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Appondix F 
Episode Categories and Teacning Styies 



P 



196 
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Episodes wore initlaLly catocorizod in order 
to relate them to cho kinds of dialect interference 
and teacher accommodation proposed in the literature. 



note all relevant categories, those reflecting appro- 
priateness of materials used, speech register, and 
content emphasis. The second stop was to select one 
category Which best described an episode. The third 
step was to sort the episodes, and change their place- 
ment so that as many categories as possible could be 
covered. The question was whether interference of 
each type occurred at all, not how frequently it 
occurred. Teaching styles were later formulated by 
grouping similar teachers, then analyzing what they 
had in common. The episode category descriptions 
served as a guide. 

Episodes for each teacher were listed in a 
matrix. First, episodes for each teacher within a 
group wore listed by episode categories. In cases 
where every teacher within a group had episodes in a 
conunon category, the category was noted as charac toristic 
of that teaching stylo. Second, the episodes were 
examined again to see if any could be rocatogorized . 
For example, when two out of three teachers had epi- 
sodes in a category such as 2, 1 (emphasized ending 
sounds) and this seemed typical of a particular style, 
the invos tig^i tor looked for evidence that the third 



*The first step in categorizing episodes was to 
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teach or Mad an opissode wUich could ais;o fit in to 
thai caio^;oi\ , Thi^s c^oiMttod appropriate £>inco the first 
caio^jori^iat ion ua» mado to i5h*>u a ran^^e of boliavxors 
i^atlier than U> place an episode in the sin^jLe best 
category. Table 22 £>tious the opisodes wIijlcIi were 
placed in a second category. 

Table 23 shows the episodes of teachers in 
each of the teacliing st\ Le (jroups. The episodes are 
arranged to sliow iiow all tlie teacliers witiiin one 
/?:roup have some episode categories in common. These 
common categories describe ttie teaciiing style. 

Titblo 2-1 1 ists ttio category descriptions for 
the >six teactiing styles. 
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/ TabLo 22 

Episodes Placed in a Second Category for 
Definition o£ Six Teaching Styles 



Si'vlo 






1st Co t offory 


2nd Catofrory 


1 


(b) 


f 67 


»'i .,2 A 


3.3A 


'> 


(c) 




5.21 






(i) 


r »6 


2. lA 


I.3A 




(J) 


;T13 


J.3A 


\ . lA 




(k) 


#2'l 


2..'lA 


! . 3A 


6 


(i) 


^^12 


3.21 






(n) 


#2 1 


2.3^ 


3.21 
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CI 



o 



o 
o 

"2 
3 



^4 

o 



o 

o 

o 
'/I 

a 
w 

o 
■a 
•u 

•ri 

o 
s 
o 



o 

s 
o 
u 

o 
o 

•Ji 
-ri 



•H 

o 
a 
o 



m 



<H<H<H <H 

^ 



<H<H<H<H 
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o 

C 
•H 

C 

o 
o 



01 







SO 
























ITi 


















o 




















H 






CM 










O 


r- 






Q 


• • 

(ft 




0 




H 




t> 








W 








c 






0 






0 


o 




CJ 


o 


c 







3 



<< H < H <J H 



< H < H <: H 

-T ^ -S" 



ir\ ir\ if\ 
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Table 23 (continued) 



'Teaching Style: 



1 Vocabulary Approeich 

2 Decoding Approacli 

3 Standard Pronunciation Approacli 
h Wliite Liberal Approach 

5 Black Artful Approach 

6 Interruption Approacli 



2 ' 

Capital letters designate teachers as sliown in 
Tables 2 and 20. 



3 

-^A = Accorrunoda txon 
I = In tor fo rone e 

'*Lower case letters desi^jnate each teacher's episodes. 

^Parentheses ( ) mark episodes which were reca tegorized . 
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Table 2-'! 

Episode Catecorie:^ Describing Teacning Styles 

1 . Vocabulary Emphasis 

a. Accommodation 

3.3 Teachei?, uses familiar word in instruction; 
cliocks to see whether words used are 
familiar to cliildron; toactios meanings of 
unfamiliar words and concepts ; uses 
examples and clues to whicli children 
respond appropriately . 

h.2 Wlien children read isolated words in 
. dialect, teacher listens carefully to 
tie t ermine wtie ther the words were identified 
correctly; asks children for a sentence if 
the distinction is not clear; provides 
alternate words asking which the child 
meant; provides con tex t clues to clarify 
word meaning; wri tes al terna to words of 
homonym pair to clarify distinctions. 

2 . Decoding Emphasis 

a. Accommodation 

3.2 Teacher reinforces sound-symbol corres- 
- poncJence by emphasizing decoding skills; 
gives special a ttention to ending sounds - 
and medial vowels; ctiildren consistently 
attempt to sound out words. 

b. Interference 

3 . I Toactior does no t train cliildren to lis ten 
for Standard English distinctions; pre- 
sents isolated sounds of Standard English*^ 
for identification witliout insuring 
accuracy of cliildron's responses. 

Teaclior accepts flat, choppy production of 
sounds during oral reading; children's 
voices while reading indicate that they are 
decoding without comprehending. 
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5.2 Teacher uses materials which elicit 
choppy, stilted speech in reading. 

3. Standard Pronuncia tion E>nphasis 

a . In terf erence 

2. 1 Teacher insists on formal standard usage 
during instruction, interrupting the 
continuity of the lesson; loses children's 
interest or attention by asking them to 
repea t several times; devo tes considerable 
time during reading instruction to 
chani;,ing language patterns. 

^.1 When children read sentencjos in dialect, 

teacher interrupts, speaks before children 
have a chance to respond, talks over 
children; interprets dialect pronunciations 
as reading errors. 

^. Vhi to Liberal Approach 

a. Accommodation 

1.3 Teacher's speech includes features of 
Black English intonation, phonology , 
vocabulary or grammar. 

2.1 Teacher accepts dialect pronunciation 
during instruction; focuses on reading 
lesson rather than on changing speech 
patterns; provid^is standard English 
alternate only if necessary to clarify 
an instructional issue. 

3- 1 Teacher gives auditory discrimination 

training; uses unambiguous syntatic cues 
when presenting dialect homonyms; elicits 
corroc t responses . 

5.1 Teacher uses Black children's notes, 

stories, or other materials which accu- 
rately represent their speech in teaching 
reading. 
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TabLo 2^1 (continued) 



5, lUack Artful Approacn 

a« Accommodation 

t«l Toachor oxprossos appreciation of artful 
dialect forms by winking, nodding and 
smiling with children, or by entering 
into verbal play with them, 

1 • 3 Teacher * s speecii includes features of 
I3Lack English intonation, phonology, 
vocabulary or graimnar, 

2 . h Teacher encourages children to speak; 

listens to their responses; allows them 
to s ta te answers and questions fully ; 
acknowledges responses affirmatively; 
children ask questions, give responses 
and make comments enthusiastically. 

3. 1 Teacher gives auditory discrimination 
training; uses unambiguous syntatic cues 
when presenting dialect homonyms; elicits 
correct responses • 

3,3 Teacher uses familiar words in instruc- 
tion; chocks to see whether words used 
are familiar to children; teaches meanings 
cf unfamiliar words and concepts; uses 
examples and clues to which children 
respond appropriately, 

6* Interrupting Ajgproach 

a. Interference 

2*h Teacher anticipates responses, interrupts 
children when they speak, talks over them; 
repeats what they have said in a standard 
English, correcting tone of voice; chil- 
dren speak very softly and as seldom as 
possible ; teacher does almost all the 
talking. 

3.2 Toachor discourages use of word attack 
skills by supplying sounds or context 
clues before children have had a chance 
to decode symbols;^ asks children to 
identify sounds from an inappropriate 
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Table 2'l (continued) 



t>t<uulard Ent;lls>h model; conj>idorablo wild 
Cuossin^ occurs. 

Teachor usos roading ma tor la Is with 
c onc*ldo i*ab Lo unfamj iia r con ton t ; explana- 
tions in terrupt the continuity of tho 
iosson; children's responses indicate 
that wortJ mecinin£;s were not clarilied; 
that materials are not appealing;. 
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